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THE COPPER PRODUCTION AND THE ANACONDA’S OUTPUT. 





In our review of the copper production and trade published in our last 
issue, we made the following remark : 


‘‘In Montana, the Anaconda becomes apparently more and more mysterious, 
and its output had to be estimated ; but, with a knowledge of the number of fur- 
naces running from time to time, and with the aid of other sources of information, 
we believe our estimate will be found correct within 2 per cent.” 

We have the very greatest pleasure in correcting this statement ; for 
while we were writing it, a letter from Mr. HaGGInN containing the 
desired information concerning the production of the Anaconda Com- 
pany was on the way to us, and we have since received it. 

We offer our thanks for this courtesy in furnishing the information, 
that now makes our report complete ; and we especially rejoice that 
all our American producers are now willing to contribute these statistics 
that are so important to the entire industry. 

The production of the Anaconda in 1886, as reported by Mr. HaGGIN 
(the last ten days of December being estimated), was 33,267,864 
pounds of fine copper. This is very much greater than was expected, 
and adds 8,267,864 pounds to our totals, making the Montana production 
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about 56} million pounds. The total production of copper in the United 
States was, therefore, as follows : 





























- -1886.- =a 

1884. 1885. Gross 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. tons. 
Lake Superior --. 69,353,202 72,148,172 79 000,000 35,268 
Paks scccce ccs . 26,734,345 22,706,366 16,000,000 7,143 
a ee ee ere 87,798,864 56,268,000 25,120 
Other States and territories... 5,766,052 3,222,364 3,000,000 1,340 
From imported ores........... 2,858,754 6,056,841 4,500,000 2,009 
Total production ....... 147,805,407 170,962,607 158,268,000 70,880 
Stocks Jan. lst (estimated)... 30,000,400 30,000,000 23,000,000 1,027 
Available supply........ 177,805,407 200 962.607 181,268,000 71,907 


On December 31st, after our report was published, 2,000,000 pounds of 
lake copper were exported to the Netherlands. 

The most important feature connected with this output of the Anaconda, 
which is so much greater than was supposed possible, is, that it went 
into domestic consumption : this, instead of being 118,000,000 pounds, as 
stated in our report, must have been 124,268,000 pounds, or 55,477 gross tons. 
That is about 30 per cent greater than in 1885. The total stocks at the 
close of the year 1886 were, as we stated, about 15,000,000 pounds, or 
6700 gross tons. 

If the Anaconda produced 33,267,864 pounds, though stopped Septem- 
ber, October, and most of November. it must now be able to produce in 
the entire year, with its increased facilities, more than 40,000,000 pounds. 
As we write, we learn that the Anaconda has closed half its works, and, 
it is expected, will keep them idle fer several weeks. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE AWARDS. 





We have received the following letter from the Superintendent of the 
American Institute, and since it makes us responsible for statements we 
did not make, we republish our remarks textually. A comparison makes 
evident how easy it is to misrepresent what has been written, by merely 
omitting the qualifying phrases. 


EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL : 

Sir : In your issue of 18th ultimo, you state that at ‘‘the American Institute at 
its last fair, closed a few weeks ago, . . it has givenits highest premium to 
a machine that was not even exhibited.” Without any authority other than the 
statement made in another paper, you assume this to be a fact. You made no 
effort to establish its truth or falsity, and assert that ‘“‘ the awards granted by the 
American Institute have declined in value, . and have become simply a 
question of exhibiting and of money.” In reply to your factsand assertion, permit 
me to make answer that neither is correct. No award was given for the machine 
you refer to, nor any mention made of it by the Institute or its judges. The injury 
that such articles are calculated to do the Institute demand of you on their denial 
as prominent a place in your paper in their refutation as was given the original 
charge. Trusting this will be accorded, I am, etc.,. 

New York Cry, Jan. 3, 1887. 


CHARLES WaGER HULL, 
General superintendent. 


[ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL, December 18th.] 


‘The awards granted by the American Institute Fair in this city have declined 
in value from year to year, until they have become a by-word, and not a few per- 
sons believe that they have become simply a question of exhibiting and of money. 
Certainly. the loose, promiscuous, and careless manner in which they have been 
made justifies the belief that merit has but little to do with them, and the number 
of prizes would seem to those charitably disposed to make the mere fact of exhi- 
bition the ground for an award. 

‘* The American Institute, at its last fair. closed a few weeks ago, has outdone all 
its former record 1n the prize-giving line, and according to public announcement— 
which has not been contradicted or corrected—iié has given its highest premium to 
a machine that was not even exhibited. . . . . We donot believe that any 
importance is attached to the prizes granted by the Institute under its management 
for some years past ; but this climax to the course, which has brought into ridicule 
an institution capable of doing much good will, we trust, awaken those interested 
to the necessity for a very radical change in its management.” 


In answer to our correspondent, we would say, the announcement that 
Mr. Krom was given an award for pneumatic ore separators was pub- 
lished, to our knowledge, in at least eight prominent daily or weekly 
papers of this city and Brooklyn, in what purported to be a partial official 
list of awards, and, as we stated in our remarks, this public announce- 
ment until to-day has remained uncontradicted and uncorrected. It is, 
one would suppose, the place of the management of the Institute to cor- 
rect such misstatements. It is certainly refreshing to have the superin- 
tendent of the Institute tell us that we should have ascertained the truth 
or falsity of a statement that appeared in all the daily papers, and for two 
weeks was neither corrected nor contradicted by the American Institute 
management. Perhaps we shah next be expected to ascertain the honesty 
of the motives or the correctness of the judgment that have influenced 
the granting of the Institute’s peculiar awards. 

While we did not assert, as our correspondent says we did, that “ the 
awards of the American Institute have become simply 2 question of 
exhibiting and of money,” yet we believe it is beyond question, and is 
almost universally admitted, that these awards ‘‘ have declined in value 
from year to year ;” and it is also absolutely true that ‘* not a few per- 
sons believe that they have become simply a question of exhibiting and of 
money.” Such sentiments we have heard expressed again and again. 
| We do not pretend to decide just how much foundation there is for this 
l|evidently wide-spread belief: its mere existence may be assumed as 
demonstrating some foundation, even without entering into disagreeable 
particulars. 

If our correspondent has not heard the emphatic and uncomplimentary 
‘expressions of opinion concerning the management of the American 
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Institute that have for some years been so common among the class of 
manufacturers the Institute was intended to benefit, he should thank us 
for telling him, what every one else knows, that they are far toocommon. 
If only the management 
** Could see itself as others see it, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free it, 
And foolish notion.” 

We believe that a little reform anda change of management would 
greatly benefit the American Institute and make it what it should 
be, but is not, a great benefit to manufacturers—a fosterer of the devel- 
opment of the mechanic arts and a credit to this city. 

Should occasion come, as we trust it will, when there shall appear a 
fair prospect of the American Institute accomplishing the great and use- 
ful endsfor which, as we understand, it was intended, it will afford us the 
utmost pleasure to second and aid every effort made with this object. 








THE ASPEN CASE. 


We publish in another column those portions of the charge of Judge 
HALLETT in this case, at Denver, December 23d, 1886, which bear upon 
the general intrepretation of the mining law, and have, therefore, an 
interest for the whole mining industry of the West. 

The case may be briefly stated thus: The Aspen Mining and Smelting 
Company owns, in Aspen District, a claim called the Aspen, which 
has been very productive. Adjoining this claim on the east, is a parallel 
claim called the Emma; next to this, another, called the Washington ; 
and next to this, a third, called the Durant. The latter belongs to the 
Durant Company, represented in this suit by D. M. HyMaAN, the plaintiff. 
The Emma belongs to the Aspen Company, the defendants. The Durant 
Company has put down an incline westward from the Durant claim, 
through the Washington and into the Emma, where it connects 
with workings of the Aspen Company. The country-rock is lime- 
stone and dolomite (locally called ‘‘blue lime” and ‘brown lime” 
respectively) dipping northwesterly; and it is claimed that 
this incline follows a contact fissure-vein, the apex of which is in the 
Durant claim. On the strength of this claim, suit in ejectment was 
brought ; and although the Emma claim, which is the immediate sub- 
ject of controversy, is not known to be valuable, the case acquires special 
importance from the undoubted purpose of the plaintiff, if successful so 
far, to go on and claim the rich ore-deposits in the Aspen location, next 
beyond. Indeed, a suit for the Aspen ground has been begun, pending 
which, the present possessors are enjoined from working the mine. 

The theory of the plaintiff in the case just tried was, that a contact- 
fissure existed between lime and dolomite, from two to twenty feet wide, 
and filled with crushed dolomite, in the interstices of which the ore had 
been deposited. Any ore occurring outside of this fissure was declared 
to have penetrated from it along joint-planes of the country-rock. 

The defense offered testimony to show : 

1. That no such fissure was followed and exhibited by the 600-foot 
incline, which had been run largely in solid, uncrushed dolomite. 

2. That the contact between lime and dolomite was in numerous 
instances absolutely without a fissure, one rock shading imperceptibly 
into the other, and both exhibiting a complete, solid continuity. 

3. That the whole mass of the alleged country-rock, both lime and 
dolomite, was more or Jess impregnated with silver ore. It was testified 
that cross-cuts 200 feet into the country-rock exhibited rich ore ; that the 
alleged country-rock had been in many cases shipped as ore ; and that 
much more of it could and would be so shipped with profit when freight 
and other costs should have been further reduced. 

The number of experts on each side was the same; and the charge of 
the Judge was considered fair by both parties. Yet the jury promptly 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff—a surprising result, in view of the gen- 
eral disinclination of Col. rado juries to favor apex-owners in limestone 
formations. Sofaras wecan judge from the newspaper reports, the 
defense in this case was much stronger than in many similar Leadville 
cases, where, nevertheless, the juries have found *‘nolode.” The ingen- 
ious, 1f not always pertinent, logic of Mi PATTERSON has had much todo 
with this result; but in the Aspen case, Mr. PATTERSON appealed in 
vain. 

The only explanation we can suggest for this unusual verdict lies in 
the circumstance ‘that several of the leading experts for the defense 
were confronted with former utterances, in which they had expressed 
diametrically opposite opinions, and were compelled to explain that they 
had changed their minds. That such changes of opinion are often 
forced upon mining engineers by the progress of developments is very 
true; but we have seldom known a case in which an expert has recanted 
on the stand his former declarations, without bringing disaster to his 
side. A man is always exposed, in such a situation, to suspicion 
and insinuation of interested motives. He must explain to hostile coun- 
sel and an ignorant jury how he came to his first conclusion, and how he 
was led to forsake it ; and after all is said, there remains the troublesome 
question, ‘* You confess that you were mistaken before ; is it not possible 
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that you may be mistaken now?” This is an extra load to be carried by 
the side of the controversy which he represents ; and it is wiser, both for 
client and for expert, to avoid such an unnecessary complication. 

In the case before us, one of the expert witness for the defense, FRED- 
ERICK A. THOMPSON, disgraced himself and his employers by brazenly 
avowing that a previous report of his, which contradicted his present 
testimony, had been written to sell property, and was not true or sincere. 
According to the newspaper version, his only excuse was, that ‘ all was 
fair in mining,” and that he was “‘ not out in this country for his health.” 
The council on both sides denounced this rascally sentiment, and the 
Judge paid his respects to Mr. THoMPSON in a scorching style; but the 
net result in the minds of the jury was undoubtedly injurious to the 
party which had put such a specimen of the candid liar on the witness- 
stand. 

The case will be tried again ; and perhaps the facts will be more 
clearly determined. 

The charge of Judge HALLETT adds a little to previous expositions and 
applications of the law. He takes his stand upon the definition of alode 
given by him in the Smuggler case, and since approved by the United 
States Supreme Court ; and he clearly holds that ore found ‘‘ in mass and 
position in the body of a mountain” is a lode, so far as it goes, anyhow, 
** whatever its form or structure may be.” 

Section 2829 of the Revised Statutes declares that ‘‘all forms of 
deposit, excepting veins of quartz or other rock in place,” shall be 
classed with ‘‘placers.” This ruling of Judge HALLETT practically 
declares that there are no such other forms of deposit in place; that any 
rock in place carrying ore is a vein—provided it is not a whole mountain. 
In the Eureka case, the court said, ‘‘ We are of opinion that the term 
[lode], as used in the acts of Congress, is applicable to any zone or belt of 
mineralized rock, lying between boundaries clearly separating it from the 
adjoining rock.” The statute seems to contemplate a general strike and 
dip, involving the greater extension in length and depth as compared to 
width, which characterizes lodes, beds, and zones alike. 

Judge HALLETT’s language seems to us unguarded in this respect. But 
in the case before him, what he was actuully considering was an alleged 
zone—in fact, a contact-fissure ; and the point he sought to make was, 
that in the existence of the ore itself, boundaries are implied ; and that 
such boundaries may be determined by assay and analysis, as well as by 
ocular inspection. As applied to the case before him, there is no fault 
to be found with his language. 

In another particular, we heartily approve the principle he lays down, 
namely, that collateral evidence from adjoining claims may be adduced 
as bearing upon the question of the persistence and continuity of a lode 
in the ground in controversy. What may have been the force of 
the evidence in this case concerning the Spar claim and its apex, we do 
not undertake to say; but we think it was rightly admitted, and the 
nature of its relation to the case was justly stated by the court. - 





SODIUM SULPHIDE vs. CALCIUM SULPHIDE FOR PREOCIPITATING SILVER 
FROM LIXIVIATION SOLUTIONS, 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Ottokar Hofmann. 


In the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of November 27th, Mr. C. A. 
Stetefeldt tries to demonstrate the superiority of sodium sulphide, as 
compared with calcium sulphide, as a precipitant of silver from lixivia- 
tion solutions, by giving the comparative results of two test-runs at the 
Cusihuiriachic mill, Mexico, in one of which sodium sulphide, and in 
the other calcium sulphide, were used. . The results were as follows : 
Mill running 38 days, using sodium sulphide : Average value of ore, 35°1 
ounces of silver per ton. Consumption of caustic soda perton, 4°4 
pounds. Consumption of sulphur per ton, 2°9 pounds. Mill running 21 
days, using calcium sulphide: Average value of ore, 39 ounces silver 
per ton. Consumption of caustic lime per ton, 24 pounds. Consumption 
of sulphur per ton, 10°3 pounds. 

For better comparison, Mr. Stetefeldt reduces the above figures to what 
they would be in working ore of 35°1 ounces per ton, and in doing so, 
finds : Consumption of caustic lime per ton, 21°6 pounds; consumption 
of sulphur per ton, 9°3 pounds. The prices at the Cusi mill being, 
sulphur, 7 ceats ; soda, 10 cents; caustic lime, 1 cent per pound, Mr. 
Stetefeldt calculates the cost of sodium sulphide per ton of 35-ounce ore 
at 64°3 cents, and of calcium sulphide, 86°7 cents per ton, or 22°4 cents in 
favor of sodium sulphide, resulting in a saving of $11.20 on 50 tons of 
ore per day. 

These results speak in favor of sodium sulphide ; but some mistake or 
oversight must have been committed in the manufacture of the calcium 
sulphide that caused this excessive consumption of the latter. I had 
repeatedly the opportunity to work the ores of the Cusihuiriachic Mining 
Company, always using calcium sulphide as precipitant, and kept very 
close and correct record of the consumption of chemicals ; but my con- 
sumption of sulphur and lime was far less than that which Mr. Stete- 
feldt mentions ; in fact, so much less that, compared with Mr. Stetefeldt’s 
figures as to the consumption of sodium sulphide, the palm belongs to 
the calcium sulphide. 

Last winter, I made a test run with 2011°8 tons of the same ore for the 
Cusihuiriachic Company, and the consumption of lime and sulphur was 
as follows: Average value of the 2011°8 tons of ore, 45°2 ounces silver 
per ton; consumption of caustic lime per ton, 8°25 pounds ; consump- 
tion of sulphur per ton, 3°9 pounds. This was consumed for a 45-ounce 
ore ; and if we reduce these figures, as Mr. Stetefeldt did, to what they 
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would be in working ore of 35°1 ounces per ton, we find: Consumption 
of caustic lime per ton of ore, 6-4 pounds ; consumption of sulphur per 
ton of ore, 3°02 pounds. And therefore the cost of calcium sulphide, 
27'5 cents, against 64°3 cents of sodium sulphide, or 368 cents per ton in 
favor of calcium sulphide, resulting in a saving of $18.40 on 50 tons of 
ore per day. 

The facility and cheapness with which lime can be obtained in nearly 
every mining locality makes the operator in Mexico independent of 
foreign markets and of the uncertainty of freighters, and offers thus an 
advantage which will prove a great obstacle to the introduction of 
sodium sulphide. 





THE ASPEN OASE. 


The following are the essential portions of the charge of Judge Hallett, 
delivered at Denver, December 28d, 1886, in the case of Hyman vs. The 
Aspen Mining and Smelting Company : 

* * * ES * * * * 

In the books and among miners, veins and lodes are invested with many 
characteristics—as that they lie in fissures or other openings in the 
country-rock ; that they contain materials differing, or in some respects 
corresponding with the country-rock ; that they are of tabular form and 
of a banded structure ; that some one or several things are commonly 
associated with the valuable ores ; they have selvage and slickensides in 
the fissures and openings, and the like. It is not necessary to enumerate 
all the features by which they are known. Some of these characteristics 
are said to be common to all lodes and veins, and others of rare ozcur- 
rence ; but, in general, witnesses will take up one or more of them as 
essential features of a lode or vein, and declare the fact upon the presence 
or absence of such elements. A party seeking to prove the existence of 
a lode or vein will naturally rely on any such characteristic that he 
can find in the ground in dispute, and call witnesses who will accept that 
feature as establishing the fact. The party opposed will seek to disprove 
the proposition advanced against him, and, in addition, to show thatall 
other characteristics of a lode or vein are, in the case under considera- 
tion, entirely wanting. In this way, a fierce conflict of testimony is 
waged as to the existence of one or another distinguishing feature 
of a lode or vein, and the jury is asked to return a verdict upon the issue 
thus made. It is apparert, however, that, upon any issue touching the 
existence of a lode or vein in a place designated, a question whether it 
has one characteristic or another, is a part only of the main question, 
and in the presence of other unquestioned elements establishing the 
existence of a lode or vein, an issue of that kind becomes immaterial. To 
illustrate that matter, it may be said that, with ore in mass and position 
in the body of a mountain, no other fact is required to prove the existence 
of a lode of the dimensions of the ore. As far as it prevails, the ore is a 
lode whatever its form or structure may be, and it is not at all necessary 
to decide any question of fissures, contacts, selvage, slickensides, or other 
marks of distinction, in order to establish its character. As was said in 
another case in this court, ‘‘ A body of mineral or mineral-bearing rock 
in the general mass of the mountain, so far as it may continue unbroken 
and without interruption, may be regarded as a lode, whatever the 
boundaries may be. In the existence of such body, and to the extent of 
it, boundaries are implied.” 

If, therefore, w2 look only to the body of ore developed in the Emma 
location, the existence of which is not denied, and assume it to be of 
the form and extent developed in the works, there is no difficulty in 
recognizing it as a lode ; whether it is in the form of a broken mass of 
blue and brown lime, between regular walls of the same rocks, or a part 
of such strata in solid formation mineralized by replacement of some of 
their constituents with valuable metals, the result is the same. And the 
name which science may apply to it is of no importance. All informa- 
tion to the extent to which it may be traced as a body of ore is to apply 
within the broad terms of the act of Congress as any other form of 
deposit. In discussions at the bar, and in the opinions of witnesses. it 
was assumed that the character of a body of ore as coming within or 
falling without the act of Congress could be determined by classifying it 
as a segregated or contact fissure-vein, or asa bed or impregnation of 
ore, and that it was a matter of importance to ascertain whether the ore 
was separated from the country-rock by planes or strata of that rock 
visible to the eye. I see no reason for such distinctions. It is tiue that 
a lode must have boundaries, but there seems to be no reason for saying 
that they must be such as can be seen. There may be other means of 
determining their existence and continuance, as by assay and analysis. 
And certainly the form and mode of occurrence of valuable ore, however 
controlling and influential in determining its geological character, is not 
a matter upon which it can be excluded from the terms of the act of 
Congress. All that is said on this point proceeds on the theory that the 
ore developed in the Emma location is of the form and extent there 
appearing as distinguished from the mass of limestone in which it is 
found ; that it is upon the line of contact between blue and brown lime ; 
and that such line of contact marks its presence and continuance 
throughout the works. There is much in the testimony to support 
that view. That, however, is for your consideration, to be decided 
upon the weight of evidence. If, as contended by defendants, the ore 
of that mountain is distributed throughout the blue and brown limestone 
somewhat unequally, but nevertheless generally, and the occurrence of 
rich ore in the Emma works is fortuitous and accidental, other consid- 
erations arise, of which it is not necessary to speak at length. In that 
case, the entire body of blue and brown limestones is taken to be ore- 
bearing rock, and the plaintiff can assert no claim to it outside bis own 
location. If you accept that view, your verdict should be for defendants. 
Bearing in mind what has been said, if you decide on the evidence that 
there 1s a lode in the Emma ground, you have then to consider whether 
it is practically continuous from thence to and into the Durant location, 
with an apex or outcrop in that location : that the body of ore as shown 
by the works, whatever its character, may be extended through the 
Washington No. 2 to an outcrop on the Spar location seems to be clearly 
established. Some witnesses expressed doubt on the subject, but the 
weight of testimony supports that conclusion. Testimony as to the 
appearance and extent of the ore in the Washington and Spar claims 
was received to explain its general character and. as having some bear- 





ing upon the question of its existence and extension into the territory of 
the Durant location to the south. 

The character of a vein or lode and the country adjoining can be better 
and more satisfactorily shown througb extensive works than in a small 
area. What weight shall be given to the fact of the persistence of the 
ore throughout these claims is to be determined by the jury. Without” 
something in the plaintiff’s claim to show a crevice or continuous ore or 
mineralized rock it would be of little value. In connection with evidence 
showing or tending to show some such fact, it may be of considerable 
value. If you find from the evidence that the ore in the several works 
is in the form of a brecciated vein in a fissure between walls, the exten- 
sion and continuance of such fissure throughout the territory mentioned 
by the witnesses may be more readily predicated than the same fact as 
to the ore or mineralized rock only. Upon that point, a part of the 
charge in the case before mentioned is fully applicable to this case. 

‘*To determine whether a lode or vein exists, it is necessary to define 
those terms, and as to that, it is enough to say that a lode or vein is a 
body of mineral, or mineral-bearing rock, within defined boundaries in 
the general mass of the mountain. In this definition, the elements are the 
body of mineral or the mineral-bearing rock and the boundaries; with 

either of these things well established, very slight evidence may be 
accepted as to the existence of the other. A body of mineral or mineral- 
bearing rock in the general mass of the mountain, so far as it may con- 
tinue unbroken and without interruption, may be regarded as a lode, 
whatever the boundaries may be. In the existence of such body and to 
the extent of it, boundaries are implied. On the other hand, with well- 
defined boundaries, very slight evidence of ore within such boundaries 
will prove the existence of alode. Such boundaries constitute a fissure, 
and if in such fissure ore is found, although at considerable intervals and 
in small quantities, it is called a lode or vein.” 

In that view of the evidence, it may beimportant to consider and deter- 
mine whether there is a fissure exposed in the several cpenings of the 
mine, as asserted by the plaintiff ; and if you find that such fissure exists, 
whether it is practically continuous and unbroken between strata of blue 
and brown lime from an outcrop in the Durant claim to the Emma 
ground below, with such a fissure extending in that way, even if it be 
narrow and carry ore only slight in quantity, and at considerable inter- 
vals, the case of the plaintiff may be regarded as established. If, how- 
ever, you find that the body of ore developed in the several works con- 
stitutes a lode as already defined, but without a fissure inclosing it, your 
only guide in ascertaining its extent will be the mineralized rock, which 
in that view of the testimony is taken to be ore. I have explained to 
you fully that the strata lyimg along the plave of contact between the 
blue and brown lime, if mineralized to the extent of showing value 
in silver, and distinguishable from other part of the mountain 
by carrying ore, and by association with the plane of contact, 
may constitute a mineralized zone. In that state of facts, the con- 
tact of blue and brown lime furnishes a guide for the miner in his 
search for ore, in so far as the strata forming the contact are miner- 
alized. Such a zone is clearly a lode within the meaning of the 
law, extending as faras the strata lying on and near the contact may 
show ore in appreciable quantities. If the evidence proves the existence 
of such a lode, the question will be whether it extends throughout the 
Durant incline, manifested by ore in appreciable amounts in the strata 
of the contact. A barren contact between blue and brown lime will not 
suffice to establish a lode in that incline; it must carry ore to some 
extent and of some value. To sum up briefly the matters before you, 
the body of ore exposed in the works of the mine is to be regarded 
as a lode within the meaning of the law, unless the whole mass of 
limestone in which it is found has been mineralized in the same way 
as the body of ore, and to some extent, and this is a casual concen- 
tration of unusual richness. If it is a lode, under this definition, its 
existence in the Durant claim and extension therefrom to the Emma 
ground is the next question in order. That question may be con- 
sidered in the first instance with reference to the existence or absence of 
a fissure in the Durant incline and elsewhere, marking the course and 
continuance of the lode. Secondly, if there is no fissure, is the contact 
between blue and brown lime mineralized in the manner and to the 
extent before explained? The affirmative of the first and second or third 
of these propositions establishes the plaintifi’s case. The negative of the 
first or of the second and third determines the case for defendant. Much 
comment has been made at the bar on the testimony relating to the out- 
crop or apex of a lode in the Durant location. The plaintiff must show 
an apex or outcrop within his claim as far south as the Emma claim 
extended, which is, I believe about 750 feet. Upon the testimony of 
defendants’ witnesses alone—there is scarcely room for doubt as to the 
presence of an outcrop or apex in the mouth of the Durant incline. And 
it is said that the ore extends down the incline for a distance of 50 or 
60 feet. Whether the apex and outcrop extends farther south in 
the Durant claim is for your consideration upon all of the evidence. 

* * * * * * x * 

Upon the evidence, gentlemen, I do not intend to make any observa- 
tions. It has been fully discussed by counsel before you. But the posi- 
tion of the witness Thompson in this controversy which he assumed 
when on the stand seems to cal! for some notice in a public way. It is 
most extraordinary that any witness of fair intelligence and ability 
should put himself in the position which he assumed on the stand, and 
had it appeared to me to be a case in which the act was criminal, I 
certainly should have taken steps to cause him to be punished for it ; but 
under the circumstances of this case, and so far as it may affect the issues 
in this case, you will know how to apply the remedy. I can scarcely 
believe that any jury would be willing to accept the testimony of a wit- 
ness who would declare upon the stand that he bad made statements in 
a general way and for business purposes outside of the court-room and 

with a view to defraud people with whom he was carrying on negotia- 
tions, in opposition to his testimony upon the stand. It certainly is a 
very remarkable instance of the impudence and courage of a man who is 
destitute of principle. ? 

Upon the other testimony in the case, I have, as I said before, no 
observations to make. You have given patient attention and considera- 
tion to it so far, and I trust that in the decision of the case it will receive 
the consideration to which the importance of the case entitles it. 
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THE RADOLIFFE STEEL FURNACE. 


“We reproduce an engraving, from the Engineer, of the Radcliffe 
steel furnace, three of which are at present working at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. We also give a tabulated list of the actual quantities of steel 
produced in a given time, the amount of coals required per ton of steel, 
and the amount of loss or waste also. The operations extend in all over 
a period of eighteen months, and as every pound of steel produced and 
coal consumed has been weighed in the ordinary manner, these results may 
be taken as absolutely correct. Referring to the illustration, it will be 
seen that this furnace is built entirely above the level of the floor. the 
bath and regenerator being supported upon wrought-iron girders, resting 
upon cast-iron columns carried down to the ground level. The furnace 
is composed of a gas-producer, bath or reverberating chamber, regen- 
erating chamber, and air-heating chamber. 

The accompanying Figs. 1, 2, 3, represent a furnace constructed upon 
this principle for the manufacture of open-hearth steel. Fig. 1 is a verti- 
cal section through the combustion-chamber, regenerator, and gas-pro- 
ducers ; Fig. 2 is a horizontal section through the line A B of Fig. 1 
looking down on the combustion-chamber ; Fig. 3 is a cross-section 
through regenerator and bath. The leading advantages of this furnace 
are: First, simplicity of construction, there being no portion under- 
ground, and every part being easily got at for repairs. Secondly, economy 
of space, the gas-producer being a portion of the furnace, no indepen- 
dent and expensive gas plant is required. Thirdly, the current being 
continuous in one direction only, complicated and troublesome arrange- 
ments for reversing have been avoided. Fourthly, greater economy in 
the consumption of coals, as will be seen when we refer to the tabulated 
results later on. : 

The mode of working is as follows : The fuel is fed from the coal plat- 
form into the hopper J, and when the lever J is raised, the fuel passes 
through the valve H into the gas-producer G. The air for causing the 
combustion of the fuel in the gas-producer is delivered from a blower 
under pressure and enters the air-heating chamber at the inlet A, which 
is a junction-box carrying the end of the heating tubes B, through which 
the air is passed into a second junction-box, to which the heating tubes 
are connected by expansion joints. The pipe D is fixed at one end to the 
second junction-box, and conducts the heated air from the heating 
apparatus to the ash-pit E of the gas-producer. The heated air is then 
forced into the gas-producer from below, and having caused the combus- 
tion of the fuel, the gases pass on to meet the air for its combustion from 
the regenerator. The air used in conjunction with the gas enters the 
regenerator at the point K, and is under pressure. It then passes through 
regenerator tubes L in the direction shown by the arrows, and passes 
through the flue M to meet the gas from the gas-producer, as before 
mentioned. The waste gas, after having done duty in the bath, passes 
through the flue Ninto the regenerating chamber, and in its passage 
gives out a portion of its heat for the purpose of heating the air that 
passes through the regenerator tubes. It then passes through the flues 
C O, partly behind the gas-producer, and shown by dotted lines, to the air- 
heating chamber, where it gives out a remaining portion of heat for the 
purpose of heating the air passing through the wrought-iron tubes to the 
gas-producer by the pipe D. The whole furnace, including the gas-pro- 
ducer, regenerator, and combustion-chamber, is combined in one struc- 
ture, and incased in plates bolted together at the flanges, and is strength- 
ened further by strong tie-bolts passing through from one side to the 
other, and fixed with cotters and nuts. 

When a new furnace is ready for lighting, it is treated in the usual 
way by careful and gradual firing, to avoid the evils of sudden expansion 
of the brick-work and straining of the supporting iron-work. It is found 
preferable to use a forced air supply for the “anes in the gas-producers, 
6 inches of water being sufficient, and for the regenerator a pressure of 3 
inches being ample. Before the air supply is allowed to pass into the gas- 
producers, it is heated to a temperature of between 700 degrees and 900 
degrees Fahr.,and according as the air is expanded by heat, a less weight 
of it will effect the work of releasing the gas from the fuel, then it must 
necessarily follow that the gas produced will be richer in heating quali- 
ties in consequence of such a minimum volume of nitrogen being allowed 
to enter the producers. 

Again, gas produced under such conditions is of such a high tempera- 
ture that it needs no regeneration, and is passed immediately into the 
combustion or melting-chamber. The temperature in the gas- producers 
is too high for the heavy hydrocarbons to be produced in the form of 
tar, pitch, etc., the latter being functions of low-temperature gas-pro- 
ducers accompanied with slow distillation. Hence it follows that, in pro- 
ducers where the heat is too great to allow the tarry products to form 
and be aReee the resulting gas must be richer in heating qualities 
accordingly. 

From the producers now in general use, the gas is generated at a low 
temperature, because of the air supply being sent cold into the midst of 
the fuel, and the gas produced from the excessive supply of air contains 
a great volume of nitrogen. An old furnace was altered in the Royal 
Gun Factories about eighteen months ago, with the view of practically 
proving this principle. This furnace is of six tons capacity, and in due 
time was set to work with the following results, the average consumption 
of fuel being 8°5 cwt. per ton of ingot produced. On January 9th last, 
after a repair, the furnace was lit up, and from results taken until the 
8ist of March, making 124 charges, the 





~~ 


¢. a. 
Total weight of metal charged. ..............0+0000. 05.00% 822 10 0 
i eteee . caak corer bo kkond ocaseeh ens weed 786 312 3 


Loss as skulls and other scrap........... ... 4°3 per cent, 
ss tes slab luces’ each sic tcc sespeeuences: ee 6 0 
The fuel includes eleven tons used in heating the furnace preparatory 
to the first charge. A 10-ton furnace—built to replace an old furnace to 
economize space, so as to give room for an additional re-heating furnace 
to one of the hammers—commenced work on the 18th of June, for the 
week ended June 26th: 


7. c. @. 
Weight of metals charged .... ............ccecceeeceseees —- 2 @ 
i eb os dus wacke osedornskenvnseneer 9 15 O 
Weigbt of skulls and scrap................ ... er 1. 22-2 
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Being equal to 6°04 cwt. per ton of ingot. 
Then again for the week ended July 3d—holiday on the Monday for 
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Coronation Day, and the furnace had to be kept going without a charge 
in it from Saturday noon until Tuesday morning, when it was charged : 


T. S. -. 
Weleis of motels GATOR. «oo... eo icc cite cciccwcccces 78 #10 wv 
eR ESE SE re ere 75 = 
PD MEINE UNE IID, oscccn ce neseseceevevcosses 1 0 3 
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Being equal to 6°37 cwt. per ton of ingot. 
For the week ended July 10th : 


T. c Q. 
NES Or INEO CIINIINR, go cc csccoanesdpuw tossecndsss , > £ 
Nee ee apap ean sees 91 9 3 
Pen Oe SN IE ONIN ios secs vcnsecneteccnsccssvesons a: 2 4 
NG WE CU I aos wawe sides cece case eee ee 26 17 0 


Being equal to 5°87 ewt. per ton of ingot. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that the fuel herein given 
includes what is burnt between Saturdays and Mondays, to keep the fur- 
nace going, and the fuel and other materials of the charges are all weighed 
by the store department, the latter being quite independent of the forge 
branch, It is found also that in the 10-ton furnace, constructed to carry 
out the idea in a more complete way than was done in the experimental 
6-ton furnace, no more coal is consumed in the larger than was consumed 
in the smaller furnace. Further experience in the working and design of 
these furnaces has confirmed the results already given above, and leads to 
expectations of further economy in working when the larger furnace of 
20 tons, which is erecting, is completed. 








THE MANUFACTURE AND COST OF COKE. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by F. Koerner, M.E. 


In Mr. John Fulton’s last communication, he charges me with misrepre- 
senting the coke-makers of his neighborhood. I had stated that few of 
them weighed the coal prior to coking, and that the scales used were 
inaccurate. 

In the JoURNAL of December 18th, appears a letter from one of Mr, 
Fulton’s neighbors—and information obtained says that he is the only 
one weighing coal in his district. He is candid enough to acknowledge 
that his scales ‘**are not over-accurate.” How much are they out? Is 
it a supposable case that the result is over-weight? Mr. Fulton’s tons of 
coal are presumably tons of measurement, or we should have heard to 
the contrary. I have obtained figures that show that measurement 
based on car capacity is vitiated to the extent of from 6 to § percent. I 
can not publish it ; but if any bona-fide coke-maker desires the proof, I 
will give it by letter and good reasons for not publishing it. 

After charging me with misrepresentation of his neighbors, Mr. Fulton 
says: ‘‘ After this, his other statements (referring to authenticated facts 
3000 miles away) are disposed of.” 

Well, after Mr. Fulton’s neighbor has exonerated me, I suppose the 
facts mentioned are reinstated in their full force. Buta truce to matters 
that have but little bearing on the case. 

This coke question is discussed before perhaps the most intelligent 
audience in the world, namely, American business men and engineers. 
They will have no difficulty in seeing that inaccurate scales are of no 
value against rigidly ascertained facts, which point to an even greater 
loss of carbon than that mentioned by me. 

Granting for a moment—and for a moment only—that the loss of 
carbon is no greater than has been asserted, the question of waste from 
undue ashes, and of labor, remains; not to mention the loss of 
by-products. 

Mr. Fulton has quoted Lowthian Bell in a discussiun at the meeting of 
the British Iron and Steel Institute, and him only, suppressing all else. 
Let us have what others had to say. <A letter from Mr. Henry Simon, 
dated June 1ith, 1885, in Engineering, sums up the results of this discus- 
sion on coke at length. I quote as follows : 

1. Bell’s trial of the retort ovens under discussion was insufficient and 
imperfect. 

2. Samuelson obtained much better results. 

. 8. The ovens are a success at the works of Pease, and at Altham Col- 
iery. 

4. Granting that Bell used 10 per cent more retort than bee-hive coke, 
there was still a large margin of profit in favor of the retort oven, 
because it made 25 per cent more coke from the same quantity of coal 
than the bee-hive. 

5. Bell’s blast was heated to 950 degrees only. 

6. The saving on working expenses of the retort ovens was about 16 
cents a ton. 

7. Granting to Bell the very worst that could be said against the retort 
oven, the saving in expenses and by-products amounted to 5s. 10d. per 
ton on coke, and about £9000 sterling annually at a Cleveland furnace. 

The English builders of these retort ovens seem to have fallen into the 
mistake of not adapting them to changed conditions, as the coke from 
them was too dense. As I have shown before, the French and Germans 
carefully attend to that, and that explains their better results. 

‘*The age of prophecy is past,” quotes Mr. Fulton. Granted. But we 
have entered an age of science, whose watchword is improvement, and 
away with moldy tradition ; an age in which correct reasoning based 
upon correctly ascertained premises will always have a certain number 


of adherents. 
Wi.kes-Barre, Pa, Dec. 22, 1886. 








Steel for Heavy Guns.—The Naval Institute met at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., on the 5th inst., and discussed a paper on 
steel for heavy guns. The discussion was animated, and participated in 
by a large number. Mr. Dorsey recommended soft steel for heavy guns. 
R. J. Gatling, of Hartford, Conn. ; Prof. H. Thurston, of New York ; 
Thomas C. Clark, of New York ; Prof. Thomas Egleston, of New York; 
William H. Brown, of Jersey City,.also recommended soft steel. Mr.S. T. 
Wellman, of Cleveland, Ohio, Lieutenant Ingersoll, Lieut.-Commander 
Barber, Commander Folger, and others advocated hard steel. On another 

age will be found a valuable contribution to this discussion by Mr. H. M. 
owe, the distinguished authority on steel, whose great work on steel 
manufacture will soon be published in this JOURNAL. 
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THE SILVER MINES OF THUNDER BAY, LAKE SOPERIOR. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Robert Bell, B.A.So,, M.D., LL.D, 
Assistant Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 








Silver mining in the Thunder Bay District now promises to become a 
permanent industry, and several mines in that region have been under- 
going steady development for some time. The following general descrip- 
tion of the district and of the present condition of the various mines 
may, therefore, be of interest to your readers. The notes on the actual 
mining were made in the course of a visit that I paid to the district 
toward the end of October. From having been on the ground during 
the previous period of silver mining on the Canadian side of Lake 
Superior, Iam enabled to refer to its history and also to the geological 
relations of the veins from personal knowledge. 

The mines that are worked at present are situated in the valley 
of the Whitefish River, a branch of the Kaministiquia, to the south- 
west of Port Arthur, a town of about 4000 inhabitants, on the shore of 
Thunder Bay, where the Canadian Pacific Railroad leaves it on its long 
stretch westward across the continent. They are situated in two princi- 
pal groups, one at 25 and the other between 35 and 40 miles frum Port 
Arthur. 

The developments now going on in this region form a second epoch in 
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the history of silver mining on Lake Superior. During the active days 
of mining around this lake by the Montreal, Quebec, and British- 
American companies, between 1840 and 1850, silver was found while 
searching for copper, at Namainse (erroneously spelt Mamainse), on 
Michipicoten Island, on Nipigon Strait, and at Prince’s Location (between 
Fort William and Pigeon River); but it was not till the discovery of the 
Thunder Bay and Shuniah mines in 1866-67, and the Silver Islet mine in 
1868, that regular silver mining began. In addition to the mines just 
named, the principal operations of that period were carried on at Mary’s 
Harbor on the Beck mine, 3 A Location, Sturgeon Bay, Pic, Thompson’s, 
Jarvis s, and McKellar’s islands, and near the Little Pic, a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

The first discoveries in the Whitefish River region were made in 18838 
by an Indian named Tchiatah, who had been employed by myself in 
1869 around Lake Nipigon, etc. This Indian possessed an unusual 
amount of intelligence, and by watching me while at work and asking 
questions, he became quite interested in the work of exploring for min- 
eral veins, and has since realized a good deal of money by his explora- 
tions. His first discovery, the Rabbit Mountain vein, led to the search 
for more in the same region, and the prospectors were rewarded by 
finding a nuimber of silver-bearing lodes within an area of a few square 
miles around the initial discovery, as wellas the Silver Mountain group 
of veins, between ten and fifteen miles farther to the southwestward. 

The Whitefish region and the whole country thence to Lake Superior 
consists of flat-topped hills, with wide valleys between them. These hills 


are capped by horizontal beds of greenstone. underlain by a great thick- 
foun black, flaggy shale or “slate,” which forms the slopes of 


A similar geological arrangement is found on Pic Island, at 
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Thunder Cape, and at most of the silver mines on the northwest side of 
Thunder Bay. The site of the richest ore, in-most of the veins, appears 
to have something to do with the juxtaposition of the black slate and the 
greenstone, whether this be in the form of a dike or a bed. At Silver 
Islet and McKellar’s Island, the ore was found to be connected with dikes 
cutting the slates, whereas at the Silver Harbor, the Thunder Bay, the 
Shuniah, and also at all the mines of the Whitefish region, it is found 
where the veins intersect the slates just under beds or overflows of green- 
stone. The vein at the 3 A mine cuts the green crystalline schists of the 
Huronian series, and the silver is here assoviated with nickel. er 

It may be remarked in passing that the horizontal black slates and 
their associated greenstones belong to the Animikie series of Dr. Sterry 
Hunt, which is believed to be of Cambrian age. These slates rest uncon- 
formably upon the denuded edges of the highly inclined and crystalline 
schists of the Huronian period. Mr. Peter McKellar, the well-known 
geologist of Fort William, who has devoted much attention to the study 
of the silver-bearing veins of this region, is of the opinion that the metal 
has been brought up from these underlying schists and deposited in its 
present situation during the formation of the veins in the upper rocks. 

The veins, both around Thunder Bay itself and in the Whitefish region, 
belong to two principal sets, one running northeast and the other north- 
west. Those in the Whitefish region belong to the northeast set, with 
the exception of that at the Beaver mine, which runs northwest. 
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STEEL FURNACE. 


None of the mines of the Silver Mountain groups was actively worked 
at the time of my visit, and I will, therefore, confine the remainder of 
the present letter to those in operation in the other groups in the White- 
fish region, as being of more immediate interest to readers at a distance. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





American Bridge Builders’ Association.—Eight of the principal 
companies of the country interested in building iron bridges, and repre- 
senting about $100,000,000 of capital, have formed the American Bridge 
Builders’ Association. For a year or more, the project has been under 
discussion, but it was not until three weeks ago that the project assumed 
definite proportions, and at a meeting held in this city last week, the 
above organization was perfected. The following companies have entered 
the Union: The Phoenix Bridge, the Keystone Bridge, the New Jersey 
Steel and Iron Companies, the Philadelphia Bridge-Works, the Morse 
Bridge and the Passaic Rolling-Mills Companies, the Detroit Bridge and 
Iron-Works, and the Edgemoor Iron Company, of Wilmington, Del., the 
Louisville Iron and Bridge-Works, the Pencoyd Bridge and Construction 
Company, and several others will probably join the combination. The 
object of this union, it is stated, is to promote the general welfare of the 
companies in matters of plans and specifications especially. The com- 
panies wish to agree on general specifications pertaining to first-class 
bridges, in order to obviate all question of possible annoyance from the 
chief-engineers of railroads, who are not experts in such matters, and yet 
often subject bridge-makers to much inconvenience and trouble because 
of their insistance on certain specifications that appear possible to them, 
but do not meet the approval of bridge companies. The organization is 
really a mutual benefit association, and not a monopoly. 
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THE DUNNACHIE CONTINUOUS REGENERATIVE GAS-KILN FOR BURNING 
FIRE-BRICK, ETC.* 


By Thomas Egleston, Ph.D,, New York City. 





The adoption of the regenerative principle for burning fire-bricks, 
pottery, etc., has been delayed beyond what would naturally have been 
expected, because there has been until recently little necessity for high 
heatin burning such material. But the introduction of processes using 
very high heats, like the open-hearth steel and the basic processes, has 
required special attention to be paid to fire-bricks. It has become 
necessary not oniy to have the bricks of a much better quality, 
but also to have them burned at a much higher temperature than 
formerly. It has been found that, if bricks burned at a low 
temperature are submitted, in the process in which they are to be 
used, to a higher temperature than that at which they were burned, 
they are likely to undergo. considerable change. It has also been 
found that, in burning these bricks in the old way, serious difficulties 
arise from the introduction of the ashes of the fuei into the brick. 
To avoid this evil, gas was first employed; but the regenerative 
system has not been used until recently. It is quite plain from the 
outset that the regenerative system, as it is applied to the ordinary fur- 
nace, that is, having the products of combustion passed through a 
checker-work, whether by the non-continuous or the continuous system 
of regeneration, would not be applicable to the burning of such material 
as pottery and brick, even though the fire-brick should command a high 
price in the market. Any system, to be successful, must accomplish 
two things: first, regenerate the heat; and secondly, use, for the regen- 
eration, the heat contained in the material itself which is being manu- 
factured. One of the greatest sources of waste of fuel in metallurgical 
operations is due to the considerable quantity of heat wasted, by being 
taken out with the material which has been burned, when it leaves the 
furnace. Aseriousloss of heat in burning pottery and bricks is incurred 
while the bricks which have been fully burned are waiting in the fur- 
nace to become cool enough for removal. If this heat could be stored 
up and used in the process, so that the heat contained in the articles 
being manufactured would be so thoroughly utilized that, when the fur- 
nace was ready to be discharged, the articles would be very nearly cold, 
there would be a very great gain. 

Several persons have turned their attention to the subject of regenera- 
tive kilns for burning fire-brick. One of the most successful of these is 
Mr. James Dunnachie, of Glasgow, who, in September, 1881, introduced 
his furnace at the Glenboig Fire-Brick Works, near Glasgow, and subse- 
quently in several other places. The old fashioned Newcastle kiln, 
shown in Plate I., was formerly used at Glenboig. and is still in operation 
there, owing to the fact that a number of kilns of this type were in good 
order at the time the regenerative kiln was started, and have not since 
been torn down; but they do not burn as economically as the latter. 

The Dunnachie kiln consists of a series of ten chambers arranged five 
in a row, connected with each other by underground flues. In Plate II., 
these chambers are shown v +h a flat arch, but they are usually built 
hemispherical. The arrangement of these kilns is shown on the ground 
plan, Fig. 1, Plate II., and in sections 2 and 4 to 7. The distances between 
the two sets of five chambers is 29 feet. This space and the whole top of 
the kiln are covered with a roof, as shown in Fig. 2. Under this roof, is 
a floor, partly of iron and partly of wood, used for the purpose of drying 
the green bricks previously to their being burned. From this floor, the 
dried bricks are lowered by a balance-lift to the space between the two 
kilnsconvenient to the charging-doors. As the space between the two sets 
of kilns below the roof-floor is 20 feet wide by 68} feet long, it gives a 
room 63} feet long by 60 wide heated entirely by radiation, which can be 
used as adrying-floor for 2000 bricks a day, and can also be utilized not only 
for storing the materials ready to go into the kiln that is being discharged, 
but also for temporarily housing what has been taken out of the kilns. 
The internal dimensions of each one of the chambers are 17 by 104 feet, 
and 103 feet in hight, so that each chamber is capable of burning from 
12,000 to 15,000 bricks, the exact number depending upon the size and 
shape of the brick. Such a kiln as is shown in Plate II. is capable of 
producing 300,000 bricks a month. As the entire construction is under a 
roof, and the space between the kilns is high, and, consequently, very 
light, all the operations of drying, charging, steaming, and drawing the 
charge can be conducted continuously, the green material being brought 
automatically from the place where it is molded, and the finished 
material being discharged from the kilns at the same time to be carried 
away tothe warehouses. The operation of charging is going on on one 
side and the operation of discharging on the other, so that there is no 
waste of time in carrying out the operations. 

The producers used at Glenboig can burn 4 cwt. of a poor slack coal 
per hour, and give off sufficient gas, with the hot-air regeneration by 
the cooling bricks, to bring the bricks being burned up to a white heat. 
The valve-seat is also of fire-brick. The cold air enters from the open- 
ings O, and J, and L, on the outside, which, like the gas valves, can be 
opened or closed to any extent required. On the side of the flue R, and 
running across the whole width of the kiln, are carefully adjusted open- 
ings h, through which the gas passes in equal volumes and at equal 

ressures, the whole width of the kiln, Figs. 4 and 5, and enters Q, the 

urner, which is 9 inches wide. The gas meets the air a little below the 
floor-level ; thence, as shown by the arrow, it passes into the floor of the 
chamber upon one side. The gas is brought into the burner Q through 
fiues 9 inches square, separated by one brick, whose only purpose is to 
strengthen the masonry and to prevent the obstruction of the passage Q. 
In filling the chamber, the bricks to be burned are piled close 
to Q, leaving between them and the walls of the chamber a space 
from 9 to 10 inches wide the whole hight of the bricks. The 
openings from the gas-flue R into the burner Q consist of a series 
of slits h, Fig. 4, which are 44 inches wide and the whole hight 
of the gas-flue. There are fourteen of them, which connect 
with the 9-inch flues that form the burner. The middle slits are filled 
with loose bricks, so as to leave openings 6 inches high ; but the end ones 
are left full size, so as to furnish more gas at these points. The separa- 
tion between the slits h is a 9inch brick. It is impossible to regulate 
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exactly beforehand the size of these openings ; they are, therefore, made 
much larger than is necessary, and are filled more or less with brick, 
according to the indications that are given by the color of the burned 
bricks. Hot air from the cooling bricks is made to pass through the 
chambers in front, and, when it is sufficiently cooled, can be made to 
pass into the chimney by means of a damper. By this arrangement, 
the gas can be allowed to enter in any quantity to any of the chambers. 
or be entirely shut off from .them. The end chambers 5 and 6 
connect with the underground flue M, and the chambers 1 and 2 
with the flue J, Figs. 1 and 4, through 17 slits in the wall of P. 
The supply of hot air comes in through special slits a, Fig. 5, arranged 
in the floor of the chamber. They are all 18 inches long by 2 inches 
wide, except the end ones against the outside walls, which are 24 inches 
wide There are twenty-three of them across the chamber. They are 
controlled by valves k, 21 inches long, which work over two rectangular 
outlets m, 15 by 10 inches in size, Figs. 5 and 6, made in the roof of the 
flue P at each end of it. These valves are controlled from the outside 
through the openings J, which, when the furnace is in full fire, are 
closed with bricks laid up dry and plastered over on the outside with 
mortar. The air generally comes through the cooling burnt-off 
bricks two or three chambers behind the one that is burning, and 
enters through the openings m and the slots g, Figs. 4 and 5, which 
are from 3 to 4 inches in size. There are five rows of these slots, the 
lowest row of which enters the burner Q either at or a little below 
the level of the floor. If a supply of hot air is required higher up, 
it may be brought in hot through the openings NV, Fig, 7, which 
are each 21 inches long. They.are made in the ends of the flue Z by 
moving the damper e, which covers two arched holes N in the next 
chamber, near the end of the flue LZ, Figs. 4 and 7. Cold air may be 
brought from the outside by closing these dampers and opening the 
connections with the outside air at the end of the flue LZ. The holes 
jf, Fig. 4, run the whole width of the furnace. There are four rows of 
them, made by separating the bricks in alternate rows about 2 inches. 
This flue LZ thus serves for the admission both of hot and of cold air 
as well. The air for the ordinary uses of the furnace is brought 
through the bricks which are cooling down to be regenerated, 
passes down through the floor of the kiln into an underground flue 
S, of about the same size as the opening R, and from here throngh 
a series ofopenings i, Figs. 4 and 7, made in the brick-work into the 
flue P, in the lower part of the dividing wall. From here, by means 
of openings in the arches, which are regulated by valves k, Figs. 4, 
6, and 7, it is introduced into a flue O above, and discharged as 
shown by the arrows, either a little below or directly on the floor- 
level, against the gases which have come up from the flues upon the 
opposite side. The damper k, Fig. 4, is shown in the drawing on the 
level of the floor of the chamber. It is usually placed a little below it, so 
that there are two of the openings g below the fioor. By this arrange- 
ment, the combustion commences in the burner Q a little below the level 
of the floor of the chamber. As the dampers give complete control of 
both the gas and the air, any given quantity or quality of flame 
may be produced. The combustion of the gases by the hot air 
produces sheets of flame the whole width of tbe kiln, which pass 
upward on the side-walls. These walls and the arched roof pro- 
duce a very large amount of radiation; but in order to provide 
for complete combustion in all cases, openings are made in the 
dividing walls about half-way up. These openings L, Figs. 4 and 7, are 
made for either cold or hot air, which may be made to pass in either to 
bring up or reduce the temperature of the gases at this point. If theair 
is to be cold. it comes from the outside; if hot, from the burned-off 
chamber. This air meets the hct gases from the neighboring chamber, 
which pass into L through openings N, Fig. 7, made for the purpose. 
These openings are regulated by the valves e, which permit, when neces- 
sary. sufficient air to be introduced at this point to prevent the bricks 
from being burned in any one part of the chamber at a higher tempera- 
ture than those in front of them. It is not usually necessary, in the ordi- 
nary work of the furnace, to use these openings VN. They are generally 
used when, for any reason, the fire in the burning-chamber is not hot 
enough, when the hot air from this flue from the chamber next is intro- 
duced. When the kiln is too hot, and there is danger of melting the 
bricks, cold air from the outside 1s introduced through the same flue. The 
walls of the chamber offer a very large radiating surface. As it is not 
filled up to the roof, the space between the charge and the roof also per- 
mits a considerable radiation, which is utilized for the heat in the kiln, 
and also for the drying floor above it. As the bricks shrink about one 
twelfth of their bulk. this radiating chambér, as it may be called, 
increases in size as the bricks are burned. In some cases, it has been 
found advantageous to use a blower instead of a high chimney, as the 
gas from the producer generally comes off at a very slight pressure. 
When a blower is used, a considerable economy may be gained by steam- 
ing the green bricks freshly charged in the kiln with air blown through 
the burned-off bricks, which are no longer hot enough for heating the 
air for combustion, but too hot to be discharged from the kiln. Whena 
chimney is used, unless the draught is very strong, this can not be done. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—Colonel Baughman, President of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. in his annual report, says that if the canal is 
continued it must be aided by the State and the general government. 
Maryland has sunk more than $7,000,000 in the canal, and the District of 
Columbia and the United States have lost $2,500,000 in it. 


The Japanese Copper Trade.— According to a Yokohama paper, note- 
worthy efforts are making to develop the Japanese copper trade. The 
Ashio mine yields about 14,000,000 pounds of copper per annum. The 
copper was formerly exported by foreign merchants, first to Calcutta for 
refining, and then to London. During the last two years, however, a 
copper-refining factory has been at work at Honyo, in Tokio, and the 
copper for London has been sent directly. The importance of the trade 
has consequently increased. Complaints have been made of the brittle- 
ness of Japanese copper, and this defect has been attributed to the imper- 
fect method of refining. Last spring, the company succeeded in improv- 
ing its process; the silver and bismuth contained are now extracted, 
and pure copper is obtained. 
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THE DUNNACHIE KILN. 


A, Gas-valves controlling the gas going to thekilns. B, Producers. OC, Chim-! P, Underground flue bringing hot air to O. Q, Flue bringing gas from F into the 
ney-flues. D, Side-flues leading to chimney-flues. , Main gas-flue. /’, Gas-| kilns. FR, Main gas-flue to kilns, a continuation of £. S, Lower flue for hot air. 
valves from main to the kilns. G, Opening admitting air to the floor of the kiln. | 7, Outside opening into the flue L. a, Slits between the flues for passage of air. 
H, Kiln-doors. J, Outside opening to hot-air flue O on the floor of the kiln. |}, Openings for passage of gas. d, Slabs of fire-clay, closing openings in roof. 
J, Flue connecting chambers land 10. K, Spy-hole for the inspection of the kiln | e, Fire-clay slab, cutting off hot air from the flue L. f, Slits admitting hot and 
and for taking off hot air. L, Flue conveying hot or cold air to upper part of the cold air from Ltokiln. g, Slits admitting hot air inst the gas. A, Slits regu- 


kiln. M, Flue connecting chambers 5 6. N, Hot-air opening from one kiln viabsng ta of gas from FR to Q. i, Slits between P and S. &k, Fire-clay slabs 
tothe other, O, Flue bringing hot air from kiln to burn gas in the next kiln, |r ting the 


entry of hot air from P to Q, 
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THE QUALITY OF STEEL FOR GUNS. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Henry M. Howe, E.M. 


In a recent paper, Mr. E. B. Dorsey raises the important question as to 
the relative fitness of soft and hard steels for great guns, arguing that, 
as engineers at first used too highly carburized and heuce too brittle steel 
for boilers and structural purposes, and thus brought this wonderful 
metal into some disrepute, so to day they may be repeating their former 
blunder in employing highly carburized and comparatively brittle steel 
for guns, without ascertaining what degree of carburization is most 
desirable for this specific purpose. It certainly is not clear that the 
present practice of using hard steel for guns is based on sufficient 
experimental data. Much of our experience goes to show that a soft 
ductile material best resists shock, while a comparatively hard 
though brittle one best resists static stress. In the bore of a gun, some- 
thing of a shock must arise on the sudden explosion of the powder. The 
argument that to resist this shock a ductile, if comparatively weak steel 
is best fitted. can, I think, only be conclusively answered by direct experi- 
mental evidence. Yet I think that Mr. Dorsey has entirely overstated 
the case against hard steel, and while we can not predict, yet it appears 
probable that a considerably harder material will be found most suitable 
for guns than is best adapted to boilers and structural purposes. It 
is not, I believe, the capacity of soft steel to resist shock that fits 
it for these Jatter uses, so much as its readiness tc undergo great 
permanent deformation without serious loss of strength. In the punch- 
ing, flanging, fitting, and drifting of boilers, in the racking that 
they undergo from unequal expansion and contraction when heated and 
cooled ; in the riveting of structural work, in its automatically accom- 
modating itself to ill-fitted connections, and irresistible change of 
dimension from expansion under the sun of August and contraction 
under December’s blizzards, it is not power to resist shock, but to 
undergo deformation, that is needed. When part of a structural piece 
is overstrained from bad fitting, if it be of soft steel it yields, and its 
excess of stress is distributed over its neighbors; if it be of hard steel 
it stands up to its work, and may be sundered by it. Now, precisely this 
plasticity which is desirable for these purposes is, I think, the last thing 
we wantinagun. We want the gun to stand up toits work. A gun 
that bulges permanently is not much better than one that bursts. We 
need, I take it, exact apposition between bore and projectile, which 
would of course be destroyed by permanent bulging. Hard steel is far 
more resilient than soft : their moduli of elasticity are nearly identical : 
guns of hard and soft steel, but otherwise identical, will be distended to 
nearly thesame extent. 

By given internal pressure, the difference is, that the amount of dis- 
tention within the elastic limit, the distention that the gun can tempo- 
rarily undergo without permanent change of form, is vastly greater in 
hard than in soft steel. One is resilient, the other is comparatively wax- 
like. 

Metcalf’s famous hard steel rods for steam-hammers that stood so 
incomparably better than soft steel ones of identical size, illustrate the 
advantage that resilient steel has over soft steel in certain cases where 
shock is to be resisted, but where permanent deformation is not needed. 
To my mind, the conditions of the hammer-rod far more closely resemble 
those of the gun than do those of the boiler or girder. Under given 
pressure, both hard and soft steel will yield, will distend to the same 
extent. The hard steel will spring back to its original shape after with- 
standing a pressure and a degree of distention which would permanently 
bulge the soft steel. 

Mr. Dorsey’s statement that hard steel is cracked by punching and 
shearing, but that mild sieel is not, is both exaggerated and misleading. 
Soft steel may be readily cracked by punching and shearing, and at one 
time it was generally annealed or reamed after this treatment. 

Soft steel may not crack as readily as hard, under this treatment, but 
it cracks. Further, the injuries to the outside of hard steel guns that 
may arise from impact of small shots, and which he thinks may set up 
cracks that will eventually destroy the piece, will, Ibelieve, be harmless. 
The working stress is transmitted from the inside of the gun outward. 
A slight crack in the inside might be rapidly increased outward, but I 
fail to see why an external crack should grow inward. 

Mr. Dorsey considers that soft steel should be cheaper than bard, 
because it is a more common product. This is a mistake. It is not 
appreciably more costly or difficult to make hard than soft steel of a 
given degree of excellence; that is, of given freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur, and of given degree of continuity and freedom from blows. 
Material for guns must be of the very best quality, whatever be its 
degree of carburization, and on the whole the soft steels are harder to 
make than the hard ones. 

On the subject of oil-tempering, the most curiously confused ideas are 
prevalent among engineers. The questions put by the Senate Select 
Committee on Ordnance and War Ships to the experts whom they exam- 
ined for their report issued in 1885 read like the questions that men born 
blind ask about colcrs and beauty, likening scarlet to the sound of the 
trumpet, etc. We must suppose that the views of so distinguished an 
engineer as Mr. Dorsey are quite clear and sound; but in the present 
prevalent condition of fogginess, some of his remarks, I fear, are capa- 
ble of interpretations that would further obscure rather than elucidate 
the matter. Referring to the opinion that hard steel is much improved 
by quenching in oil, and admitting that this treatment may benefit 
small pieces, he doubts that the oil of the bath or its good effect can 
penetrate far into the interior of so compact a material as hard steel, 
and hence fears that its effect on large pieces may be only skin-deep. It 
may be well to state briefly the rationale of oil-quenching. 


OIL-QUENCHING. 


In addition to the graphitic or uncombined state, carbon exists in steel 
in two perfectly distinct statesof chemical combination : the hardening 
state, into which it passes when the steel is at a red heat, and which 
confers on it great hardness with somewhat increased tensile strength, 
but with some loss of ductility ; and the cement state, into which 
the carbon s at a temperature somewhat below cherry red- 
ness, in which it has comparatively little effect on the physical properties 
of the metal, Moreover, at a red heat the particles of the steel become 
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so plastic, so mobile, that internal stress is wholly relieved. If, now, 
steel be cooled very suddenly from a red heat, the carbon is retained in 
the hardening state simply because it does not have time to esca 
from it. The steel is therefore extremely hard. Moreover, since the 
exterior must cool much faster than the interior, and must hence con- 
tract much faster, severe internal stresses arise which render the steel 
brittle. If the cooliug be only moderately sudden, the comparatively 
mild stresses which it causes, though somesvhat diminishing the ductility, 
greatly increase the tensile strength. If, however, the cooling he 
violently sudden, the resulting stresses are so severe as to lower the 
tensile strength. These effects are readily understood from a study of 
the conditions of stress which arise in sudden cooling, which, however, 
can hardly be set forth in a letter as brief as this must be. Finally, if 
the steel be cooled very slowly, the carbon escapes almost wholly from 
the hardening into the cement siate, and the steel becomes soft. The 
rate of cooling is so nearly uniform throughout the piece which is treated 
that but little stress arises, and the steel is tough. but comparatively 
weak tensilely. In brief, the more sudden the cooling, the harder and 
more brittle does the steel become. But the maximum tensile strength 
is obtained by cooling with moderate rapidity. 

Now Mr. Dorsey states that oil-quenching converts a material (hard 
steel) unsafe for the most simple work into material reliable for the 
most difficult and trying service. This statement, I fear, is hable to cause 
great confusion of ideas. Sudden cooling, that is, quenching, even oil- 
quenching, makes steel more brittle, harder, and generally stronger than 
it would beif slowly cooled. True, if our steel be initially in a state of 
severe stress, for example, from previous violent cooling (as in the case 
of steel castings), or from cold forging, these stresses are relieved and 
effaced when the steel is heated to redness; and the new stresses that 
arise on oil-quenching may be less than those that previously existed ; 
so that the net effect of the heating, plus oil-quenching, may be to increase 
toughness. But nevertheless the oil-quenched steel is necessarily more 
brittle than it would have been if slowly cooled froma red heat. (Not to 
unduly complicate the question, I here omit the effects of slow cooling 
from temperatures above redness.) 

For purposes that require a combination of great strength with fair 
ductility, oil-quenching is better than water-quenching on the one hand, 
and than slow air-cooling on the other; not because the oil penetrates 
the steel, for it probably does not penetrate one millionth of an inch ; 
nor because the steel absorbs any thing from the oil, for it does not ; nor 
because the oil gives the steel an oleaginous nature, for it does not ; 
nor for any other chemical or mystic or transcendental reason ; but sim- 
ply because, on account of its higher boiling-point, its greater viscosity, 
its lower specific heat and lower specific gravity, oil cools the 
steel much more slowly than water does, but more rapidly than 
air does. It gives us neither the extreme hardness and _ brit- 
tleness of water-cooling, nor the extreme toughness, softness, and 
weakness of air-cooling. It cools the steel with that intermediate degree 
of rapidity which gives approximately the maximum tensile strength, 
with a certain loss of toughness, indeed, yet not an excessive loss. The 
rate of cooling that it sets up is rapid enough to retain most of the carbon 
in the hardening state, thus imparting hardness and tensile strength. It 
sets up stresses of moderate intensity, sutficiently intense to greatly 
increase the tensile strength already increased by the retention of the 
carbon in the hardening state. yet not sufficiently intense to cause an 
excessive loss of ductility. In short, while conferring as greatif not 
greater tensile strength than water-quenching does, it causes a vastly 
smaller loss of ductility ; yet, compared with air-cooling, it does toa 
certain extent sacrifice ductility to strength. 

Applying these considerations to the question whether large pieces of 
steel will be benefited as much as o_nel ones by oil-quenching, it must 
be admitted that, under like conditions, the cooling must be somewhat 
slower in thick than thin pieces, so that somewhat less carbon will 
be retained in the hardening state in the former than in the latter, and, 
as far as this is concerned, the thick piece should not gain in tensile 
strength as much as the thin onedoes. On the other hand. the difference 
between the rate of cooling and contraction of exterior and interior 
should in general be greater in thick than in thin pieces. This should 
cause a somewhat more intense stress, and hence somewhat greater loss 
of ductility, while 11 may or may not give a greater gain of tensile 
strength. 

In brief, under like conditions, if we employ sufficient oil and adequate 
circulating arrangements, oil-quenching should diminish the ductility of 
thick pieces somewhat more than that of thin ones ; while it will increase 
the tensile strength of the former sometimes more and sometimes less 
than that of the latter, according to the special] conditions of the case. 

Results which I have obtained by analyzing the statistics of the effects 
of slow and rapid cooling on pieces of varying cross-section corroborate 
this position. I find that the tensile strength of thick pieces is increased 
very slightly less, while their ductility isdiminished considerably more, 
by rapid cooling than are those of thin pieces. 

Boston, Dec. 25, 1886. 





PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES PATENT-OFFIOE. 


GRANTED LECEMBER 28TH. 1886. 

354,888. Apparatus for Exhausting or Delivering Air or other Fluid under Pressure. 
Herbert Davis, Drayton Park, Highbury, County of Middlesex, England. 

354.899. Hot and Force Blast Cupola. Mark Hamm, Stockton, Cal. 

354,923. Process of Extracting Nickel and Cobalt from Ores. Demetry Mindeleff, 
Sao Francisco, Cal 

354,938. Packing for Piston-Rods. Christian Rohn, Newark, New Jersey. 

354,940. Ore-Feeder. Wiiliam 8. Sharpneck, Denver, Colo. 

854.957. Double-Acting Rock-Drill. Henry G. Walker, New York City. 

354,980. Nail-Plate Feeder. Randolph Hersey, Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

354,989. Ore-Cuncentrator. Herbert N. Nichois, Denver, Colo. 

354,998. Com»ined Coal-Cart and Weighing-Scale. Serapio Arteaga and Eliseo del 
Valle, New York City. 

355,002. Method of Drying Compressed Air. George R. Cullingworth, New York City. 

355,043. Lime-Kiln. Adam Wether, New York City. 

355,065. Knife for Nail-Cutting Mahines. Zadok W. Dean, White Ash, Assignor te 
Charles L. Fitzhugh. Alleghany City, Pa. 

355,113. Knife for Nail-Cutting Machines, William D. Young, Pittsburg, Assignor to 
Charles L Fitzhugh, Alleghany City, Pa. 

355,116. Ventilating Sewers, Drains, Mines, Hospitals, etc. Robert S. Ash, Villa de la 
Riva, Monaca. 

355,153. Coal-Mining Machine. George Ednie. McDonald Station, Pa. 

355,181. Regenerative Hot-Blast Stove, Henry A. Laughlin, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PERSONALS, 


Mr. George W. Maynard, M.E., bas gone to Arizona 
on professional business. 


Mr. William A. Irwin has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Bodie Consolidated and Mono mining com- 
panies’ mines, Bodie, Cal., in place of John Kelly, 
resigned. 

Mr. J. D. Weeks, editor of the American Manufac- 
turer, of Pittsburg, Pa., has purchased Stowell’s 
Petroleum Reporter (which we believe ceased to 
appear in October last), and has incorporated it in the 
American Manufacturer. 


Prof. Charles E. Wait, of the Rolla, Mo., School of 
Mines, is receiving the highest compliments on his suc- 
cessful administration of that important and useful 
institution. The practically useful element has been 
given great prominence by Professor Wait, and this 
feature is fully appreciated by the governor and citi- 
zens of Missouri. 


Prof. R. H. Richards, President of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, sailed on Thursday, 
from New York to Bermuda, for the benefit of his 
health. Although Professor Richards’s health is 
greatly improved, it is doubtful whether he will be 
able to attend the meeting of the Institute at Scranton, 
Pa., in February. 


Mr. Frank Firmstone, who has been superintendent 
of the Glendon Iron Company’s furnaces, at Easton, 
Pa., since the death of his father a number of years 
ago, has resigned his position, and will soon leave for 
the West Indies, to recuperate his health, which has 
been seriously impaired by over-work. Mr. Janney, 
of Pottsville, has accepted the position thus made 
vacant, and willat once assume charge of the fur- 
naces. 


We learn with great regret of the sudden death, 
at Paris, on November 14th, of Prof. Alexandre 
Emile Béguyer de Chancourtois, Inspector General 
of Mines, Professor of Geology at the National School 
of Mines, Paris, and an officer of most of the European 
government orders. Professor de Chancourtois was 
one of the most distinguished of European geologists, 
and many American engineers who sat under big 
instruction at the ParisSchool of Mines remember him 
as a patient, affable, and always gentlemanly profes- 
sor, and will sincerely regret bis death at an age 
sixty-seven years) that still gave hope of many years 
of usefulness, 


Hon. John S. Newberry died in Detroit, Mich., on 
the 2d inst., in his sixty-first year. He was a member 
of the firm of Newberry & McMillan, capitalists, and 
was interested in a great many railroad and other 
enterprises in Michigan, having established the Michi- 
gan Car-Works, and being Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Detroit, Bay City & Alpena Railroad, and a 
director of the Detroit, Mackinaw & Marquette Rail- 
road, the Detroit National Bank, the Hamtrack & 
Detroit Transportation Company, the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Steam Navigation Company, the Vulcan Furnace 
at Newberry, in Chippewa County, the Detroit Car- 
Wheel Company, and the Baugh Steam Forge. He 
was a nephew of the late Walter Newberry, of Chi- 
cago, from whose estate he was to receive $500,000. 
Recently he gave $10,000 to the Detroit Art Museum, 
and with James McMillen gave $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a free homeopathic hospital. In 1878, he 
was elected to Congress, and in 1881 was prominently 
urged for a position as Secretary of the Interior in 
President Garfield’s Cabinet. Mr. Newberry was 
deservedly held in the highest estimation, as a lawyer, 
as an energetic, progressive, and upright business man, 
and for his generosity and other admirable personal 
qualities in his social life. His estate is estimated at 
about $3,000,000. He leaves a widow, three sons, 
and a daughter. 





FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY. 





A company has been organized to put in operation 
an extensive rolling-mill near Pottstown, Pa. 

The falling of a bell-feeder in elevator 8 of the West- 
ern Steel Company’s works, Carondelet, Mo., was the 
occasion of the burning of the elevator on the Ist inst. 

Parties from Minneapolis, Minn., intend to erect a 


blast-furnace at Isbell, Ala. Ground has been select2d 
and ore lands secured. 


Work is advancing rapidly upon extensions to the 




















Bethlehem Iron-Works, Bethlehem, Pa., for the man- 
ufacture of armor plate. 


The Pilot Knob Furnace (charcoal), Mo., which has 
been out of blast some time, is getting stock ready for 
a blast, and will blow in soon. 


The Lookout Rolling-Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn., last 
week received orders for 550 tons of angle bars for 
Southern railroads. 


The muck department of the Benwood Iron-Works, 
at Wheeling, West Va., have started up a long idle 
ness. Thirty furnaces were put on double turn. 


It is reported that operations will begin at the works 
of the Mexican Iron Mountain Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Durango, Mexico, this month. 


A large compound mine pump has been built by 
Henry P. Worthington, of this city, for the Copper 
Queen Consolidated Mining Company, of Bisbee, 
Arizona. 


The Morris County Machine and Iron Company, of 
Dover, New Jersey, is working a large force fifteen 
hours a day, on orders of air-compressors and mining 
machinery. 


Messrs. Chess, Cook & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., who 
have been making iron rails for several years, will 
soon begin to manufacture steel rails exclusively, the 
entire rail department having been remodeled. 


No. 1 Furnace, of the Reading Iron-Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., which has been idle two years, has been blown 
in. The furnace has undergone extensive repairs, 
and the combined output of the two furnaces will be 
one thousand tons a week. 

The Fall River Iron-Works, Fall River, Mass., are 
to be closed for an indefinite time. The west and mid- 
dle portions of the mill are not running, and the east 
end will shut down as soon as the stock has been 
worked up. 


The Elba Iron and Bolt Company has leased the 
Eagle Rolling-Mills, Pittsburg, Pa. The works will 
shortly begin operations, and will manufacture about 
50 tons of muck-bar a day, which will be used in the 
Elba works. 


The Solar Iron-Works, of William Clark & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa., will soon be removed to Braddock and 
rebuilt on a large scale. The principal product will be 
hoop iron and cotton ties. Nearly all of the latter used 
jn this country are manufactured, it is said, by these 
works. 


The Sloss Iron and Steel Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., which purchased the property of the Sloss Fur- 
nace Company, as mentioned in our issue of November 
27th, has paid partof the purchase-money and will 
pay the remainder February Ist. 


The Reliance Machine-Works of E. P. Allis & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., caught fire on the 6th inst.,in the 
core-room of the foundry department ; but the fire was 
confined to the foundry building, the progress being 
staid by a fire wall. The loss is estimated at $250,000. 


It is stated that Messrs. Carnegie Brothers & Co. 
have decided to erect a new steel rail-mill at Brad- 
dock, Pa. The new plant, it is estimated, will cost 
upward of amillien dollars. The company’s works 
will then have a capacity of 400,000 tons of rails per 
annum. The new mill has no connection with the 
armor plate mill, to which we referred in our last 
issue. 

Moorhead Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., to which we referred in our issue of December 
18th, has purchased for $125,000 the extensive and long 
established coke plant of John Matthews, at Pittsburg. 
It consists of 61 ovens, a long row of tenement-houses 
on Second avenue, alsoa large plot of ground. The 
purchase of the coke plant is the first step in the move- 
ment to establish an armor plate milland blast-furnace 
on the site, which will be the chartered object of the 
company. The company will erect 50 additional coke- 
ovens. 

The proposition of Wood, Morrill & Co. to the em- 
ployés of the Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, 
Pa., to convert their establishment into a co-operative 
store has been accepted. The store will be known as 
the Johnstown Co-operative Store, Limited. The stock 
is limited to their employés. The present stock is to be 
taken at an appraised value, the rent of the buildings 
not to exceed 6 per cent of their value. Ten per cent 
of the profits is to be set aside as a reserve fund until 
it amounts to one fourth of the capital, which is 





$2,000,000. Dividends not to be less than 6 nor more 
than 10 per cent. 


A meeting of the Pennsylvania Tube Company was 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., this week, to consider a proposal 
to increase the stock. It was decided not to make any 
increase at present. The works willbeenlarged. The 
mill on Second avenue is running to its full capacity 
of about 200 tons a day, but it has been found unequal 
to supplying the rush of orders for natural gas 
pipes. A new building 100 by 200 feet has therefore 
been erected adjoining the old building, and the 
machinery has been removed to it from the company’s 
other mill on Herr’s Island, which has been idle for 
three years. This addition will be set in operation 
very soon, and will double the production of: the 
Second avenue mill. 


The Junction Iron Company, of Wheeling, West 
Va., blew in its new furnace, erected for it by Gordon, 
Strobel & Laureau, Limited, of Philadelphia, on the 
1stinst. Itis'75 by 18, and will produce about 125 
tons of pig-iron daily. The company has been running 
the nail department of its works double turn since 
June of last year, making 2500 kegs of steel nails 
every twenty-four hours. Owing tothe light supply 
of gas, the night turn has been taken off in the nail 
department, to allow the company to run its Bessemer 
plant night and day, which is now done. This depart- 
ment is producing 300 tons daily of Bessemer steel 
slabs and billets. 





BIDS ON CONTRACTS. 


—__ 


DrREpDGING.—Lieut. W. M. Black, U. S. Engineers, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has received the following bids for 
dredging Apalachicola Bay : George C. Forbes & Co., 
39c. per cubic yard ; Rittenhouse Moore, 351¢c. ; John 
H. Gardner, 35c. ; S. N. Kimball, 34°9c. For Cara- 
bello River, George C. Forbes & Co., 39c. per cubic 
yard ; Rittenhouse Moore, 48\c. ; John H. Gardner, 
45c.; S N. Kimball, 34°9c. 


Stone.— Major Jared A. Smith, U.S. Engineers, 
Portland, Me., bas received the following bids for fur- 
nishing and placing stone on the breakwater at Rock- 
land, Me.: Joseph F. Curit and Alfred E. Hamilton, 
Chebeague, Me., granite grout, 72c. per ton of 2000 
pounds; William F. Kittredge, Vinal Haven, Me.,97c. ; 
John F. Hamilton, Portland, Me., 67°9c.; John A. 
Hamilton and Rufus Soule, Chebeague, Me., 67c. ; 
Bodwell Granite Company, Rockland, Me., 74c. ; 
William P. Hurley, Rockland, Me., 99°6c. ; William 
S. White, Rockland, Me., 76c. : Charles H. Edwards, 
Quincy, Mass., 94c. ; Sylvester & Rowe, Boston, 
Mass., 9614c. 

IRon BRIDGE.—The Survey Department, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has received the following bids for the con- 
struction of a wrought-iron girder bridge 67 feet span, 
29 feet wide. John M. Mack,$14,800: W. H. Achuff, 
$10,800 ; and J. H. Hathaway, $13,393.71 ; being all 
for the bridge complete. 

Mortar RIFLE.-—General S. V. Benet, Chief of 
Ordnance, Washington, D. C., received but one bid 
for a 12-inch breech-loading mortar rifle—the South 
Boston Iron-Works at $3800. 

GRANITE, ETC.—The Committee for Constructing a 
new Chamber of Commerce building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, received many bids in detail, and the following 
for the entire building : Hallowell Granite Company, 
Chicago, Jonesborough granite, $532,958 ; Norcross 
Brothers, Worcester, Mass., six bids: Worcester gra- 
nite, $524,000 ; Westerley granite, $560,000; Mis- 
souri granite, $596,000 ; Kibbe & Westerly, $510,- 
000; Denver & Missouri, $525,000; Denver & 
Westerly, $518,000. The contract was awarded to 
Norcross Brothers. 

PipE.—The trustees of water-works, Franklin, Ohio, 
have received the following bids: On 55696 tons of 
cast-iron pipe, 26,030 pounds of special castings, and 
14,076 pounds of flange pipe: Cincinnati & Newport 
Iron and Pipe Company, $30.25 per ton, specials 2°7c, 
per pound, flange pipe 3°25c. per pound; Ohio Pipe 
Company, Columbus, Obio, $31.50, specials, 3°25c., 
flange pipe 5c.; Water and Gas-Works Consolidation 
Company, Pittsburg, $33.50, specials 2°97c., flange 
pipe 5°87c.; Dennis Long & Co., Louisville, $33.50, 
specials 3°25c.; A. H. McNeal, Burlington, New 
Jersey, $33.80, specials 2°70c. ; Lake Shore Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, $34.65, specials 3c., flange pipe 
7c. ; Builders’ Iron and Foundry Company, Provi- 
dence, specials 2°305c. ; I. S. Cassin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, specials 2°60c, 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


A convention of the National Board of Arbitrators, 
representing coal operators and miners, will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in February, to adopt a general slid- 
ing-scale of wages and prices. 





To the employés at the Lucy Furnaces of Carnegie 
Brothers & Phipps, Pittsburg, Pa., has been granted 
an advance for 1887, which generally amounts to 10 
per cent. In several instances it is from 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


The wages question at the Edgar Thomson Steel- 


Works, Pittsburg, Pa., was finally settled on the 6th; 


inst., by the arbitration committee, and work will be 
resumed in all departments on the 10th inst. The new 
scale advances wages on‘a general average 10 per 
cent. 


A delegate convention of Monongahela, Kanawha, 
and Youghiogheny River miners has been in session in 
Pittsburg, Pa., this week, for the purpose of forming a 
district of the Knights of Labor. The Monongahela 
miners want an advance, and it is proposed to make a 
demand for it as soon as the new organization is per- 
fected. 

The Iron Molders’ Union of Pennsylvania, which 
met in convention at Erie, Pa., en the 4th and 5th 
inst., has organized Pennsylvania into a State district, 
subordinate to the National Association. At this meet- 
ing, the Union removed the powers of arbitration and 
the settlement of differences between employers and 
employés to an Executive Roard composed of three, 
consisting of M. J. Smith, of Philadelphia, R. Thomas, 
of Erie, and Joseph Linkenheim. The convention 
adjourned to meet in Reading next January. 


The Miners’ Convention, which has been in session 
in Pittsburg, Pa., dissolved its old organization and 
reorganized into sub-districts Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of Na- 
tional District Assembly 135, Knights of Labor. Sub- 
District No. 4 will comprise all the mines in the coke 
regions shipping to an Eastern market ; No. 5, all rail- 
road mines shipping to a Western market ; and No. 6, 
the miners of the Monongahela and Obio rivers down 
to the mouth of the Kanawha, and the mines on the 
Kanawha River. The miners have heretofore had 
separate organizations, but in the future will actin 
unison. 


The miners of the Brazil District, Indiana, are vigor- 
ously agitating the question of a graded scale of 
prices. When the federated yearly rate went into 
effect, May 1st, the Nickel-Plate miners alone were 
not satisfied over its uniform rate of eighty cents. 
The demand is for a price graded according to thick- 
ness of vein—eighty cents for a four-foot vein, with 
five cents additional for every half-foot thereunder to 
two and a half feet, then five cents for every three 
inchesless. At a mass-meeting,a committee of miners 
was appointed to confer with the operators, to arrive, 
if possible, at a satisfactory conclusion. The matter 
will come before the annual meeting of the Miners’ 
National Federation at Columbus, Ohio, next Feb- 
ruary. 


The Board of Arbitration, to which were referred | 
the differences between the coal miners and operators | 


on the Mahoning Valley, Obio, has decided that when 
the price of pick mining is 60 cents a ton in the 
Hocking and Lundy Creek valleys, the price for load- 


ing after the machines shall be 30 cents a ton in| 


rooms and 36 cents a ton in entries. When the 
price for pick mining advances or declines, the loaders 
after machines shal] receive one half of the advance or 
decline in the price of pick mining. The board also 
reported that the price of cutting and drilling, when 
done by the ton, shall remain the same as at the time 
the arbitration commenced, and the companies shall 
have the right to employ cutters and drillers by the 
day ; but when miners are required to do their 
own drilling, they shall receive the same price per ton 
as is paid at Rend’s mine, at Jacksonville. The miners 
resumed work on the 3d inst. 

The second International Convention of Steel Spring 
and Axle Workers has been in session in Alleghany 


’ City, Pa., this week. The adoption of a standard 


scale of wages for the spring and axle workers of the 
United States and Canada was discussed, but nothing 
definite has been reported, save that ten hours shall 
constitute a day’s work ; condemning fitting machines, 
and providing for the blacklisting of members using 
them after January, 1888. Itissaid the springs made 
by this machine are of inferior quality, owing to the 
low carbon steel used, which can not be tempered uni- 





| tormly. There are three thousand members of the 
| organization, five hundred of whom are in Pittsburg 
|and Alleghany. The rules governing the apprentice 
| system provide for an apprenticeship of three years, 
| the applicant to be not less than eighteen years of age, 
and of good habits. Passers and fitters can not accept 
| positions that conflict, and no helper will be given a 
| fitter’s fire for two years from January 1st, 1887. 

| By the strike of the New Jersey coal handlers this 
| week, owing to a reduction of wages of 2144 cents an 

| hour, which took effect on the 1st inst., the companies 
|most affected were the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Company, the Philadelphia & Reading Company, | 
the New Jersey Central Railroad Company, the 
Lehigh Valley Coal and Navigation Company, 





E. B. Ely & Co., Louis Bacon, and J. B. Norton. The} 


Boatmen’s Union, which has decided to take part in 
the strike, has resolved to improve the occasion by 
demanding an advance in wages to $50 a month and 


| board. The imenin Port Richmond have sent word 


that they will not handle any of the coal from the 
striking points. The arbitration committee of District 
Assembly No. 49, of the Knights of Labor, has taken 
charge of the strike, and will try to effect asettle- 
ment. The coal trimmers on the Delaware & Hud- 
son River piers at Weehawken have struck for an 
advance in wages from $2 a day to twenty-five cents 














An arrangement between a number of independent 
oil interests, competitors of the Standard Oil Company, 
has just been perfected in Buffalo. I[t is a practical 
consolidation, which places in the hands of a single 
company facilities of the most complete character. 
The two leading interests involved are the Buffalo 
Lubricating Oil Company, Limited, and the Excelsior 
Pipe Line Company, of Oil City, though a number of 
other independent interests are concerned. The Excel- 
sior Company owns a 60-mile pipe line running to itsown 
wells in the Tarkill and Cogley Run districts, from 
which the finest crude oil for most purposes is said to be 
obtained. It also has at Oil City one of the most com- 
plete and modern plants for making paraffine wax 
and paraffine oils, and to this is adding a com- 
plete refining plant for the distillation of the 
finest illuminating oils. Its capacity is to be 
1000 barrels of crude oil aday. A large number of 
tank-cars have been bought, and the number will be 
increased until the company is able to supply custo- 
mers in the West with oil in bulk as they desire. The 
eompany also possesses a line to Titusville, where 
independent refiners are supplied with oil. The new 
company, whose capital stock is $500,000, will manu- 
facture all petroleum products. The works of the 
Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company will not be removed 
| from the city, but will probably be somewhat increased 
| in capacity, and certainly in product. The Buffalo 
Lubricating Oil Company has for six years maintained 
a bitter fight against the Standard, both in and out of 
the courts. 


| 
an hour. 
GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





BELGIUM. 

A cable dispatch, dated the 4th inst., reports that 
thirty-seven persons were killed by an explosion in a 
| Mons coal pit on that day. 

CALIFORNIA. 
INYO COUNTY. 

GOLDEN Star.—At this mine, near Independence, 
hoisting-works have been erected. The work ‘of 
exploration of the mine is pushed vigorously. 

MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 

BULWER CONSOLIDATED.—During the week ended 
December 26th, there were crushed 325 tons of ore, the 
pulp assaying $13.66 a ton, and as it would be lower 
for the future, owing to the stopes on the east vein 
becoming exhausted, they have discontinued stoping 
ore, and will clean up the mill. The prospecting-work 
will be vigorously prosecuted on each level. 

COLORADO. 

CoLoRADO CoAL AND [Ron Company.—This com- 
pany, according to reports in local papers, shows the 
following production for 1886 : 





Tons. | Tons. 
SN sy vacextentadeon 615,360 | *Castipgs .......... 621 
SDD. .nsv00 cece 112,200 | Cast-iron pipe..... 995 
OE Sa 9,323 | Nails, kegs of 100 
Spiegeleisen ........ 982)| pounds each.. ... 53,250 


Steel rails four | Track spikes, kegs 
months runonly).. 5,872) 150 pounds each. 3,370 
Merchant bariron.. 4,240] 


The blast-furnaces at Pueblo were run only five 
months, and the steel rail mill only four months. 





* For its own use only. 


The Denver Tribune-Republican estimates the fol- 
lowing as the total output of the mines of the State 
for 1886: Silver, $16,087,921; lead, $5,123,296 ; 
gold, $5,087,901 ; copper, $132,570 ; total, $26,794, - 
688 ; an increase over 1885 of $2,362,080. 

The State Inspector of Coal Mines, Mr. McNeil, fur- 
nishes the following table showing the gradual growth 
of the mining of coal : 





Year, Tons. | Year. Tons. 
1873 RE 8 BRED cic Seteecvcbess 375,000 
1874 SU A BME Nes sss nove ¥eee 706,744 
2075... .--- 8Y,838 | 1882... os wecemeaeeee 
TD ic: «dense oes icf tt reece 1,229,593 
Pe oc, ened ah aaa 1,136,024 
ea TT TED sec0es. cceveuus 1,398,096 
See « .:. aa 1,436,211 


During the year, there were produced 145,162 tons 
of coke. Of this amount, the Colorado Coal and Lron 
Company produced in Las Animas County 82,845 
tons; in Gunnison County, 29,003. The Trinidad 
Coal and Coking Company produced in Las Animas 
County 28,314 tons ; in La Plata and Dolores counties 
(estimated), 5000 tons. 


ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 
Boston & COLORADO SMELTING CoMPANY.— 








Locality. Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 
Boulder Co.... $84.200 SOO eee en's $112,180 
Clear Cr’k Co., 93.000 230,000 $14,300 337,300 
Gilpin Co...... 175,000 50,600 25,000 250,600 
Gunnison Co........ ee 0 sane 20,200 
Hinsdale Co... 1,000 3.200 2,000 6.200 
BONED Savcce scenes Ree’ kabaes 122,000 
Ouray Co...... 3,400 70,000 1,350 74,750 
PRE OO <cccss 5,000 49,500 500 55,000 
SummitCo ... ...... 145,000 12 145,120 
Saguache Co.. ceeek 25,000 300 25,300 
OR saccaks, dunes 10,075 4,600 14.675 
California... . 5,000 17,000 700 22,700 
Montana. ..... 63,000 514,000 245,000 822,000 
D056 26% 4,500 50,00u 9,600 64,100 
MOvAGR ....... 57,000 251,000 6,000 314,000 
New Mexico... 15,000 22,000 4,675 41,675 
ROR: tin esas sste 29.200 122,000 40,500 191,700 
PRE Bs ccacanes 292,000 711,000 58,500 1,061,500 

Totals..... $827,300 $2,440,555 $413,145 $3,681,000 

HOLDEN SMELTING CompPpany.—This company 


received its first ore October 1st ; and since then, the 
company has shipped 2,933,170 pounds of bullion, 
containing the following values : 





Metal. Ounces. Pounds. Value. 
EN <i wana vesew race 8 le $385,274 
| eee 1,567 pee oa haee od 340 
DG Ss" cco bean asdae -socnbe : 2,908,401 116,336 
MEN Sew tus ico sen he Jah eke ok paerendamnae tee $532,950 


OmaHaA & GRANT SMELTING CompaNny.—The fol- 
lowing is the product of these works from Colorado 
ores only - 


Metal. Weight. Value. 
Silver, ounces................ 2,772,939 2.745,209.61L 


ND 556 oxeccncnns 0x 57,121 1,176,992.60 
SE co scassne eaaceh nes 8,645 39,777.00 
a eee en ee 300 60,000.00 

UMN caeiceveensccoeseavieos. Saets . $4,021,979.21 


The company’s product of lead bullion is all refined at 


Omaha. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


CARDINAL.—The report of Professor Potter shows 
that the ores were of such a low grade and so refrac- 
tory that it would not pay to work them, and conse- 
quently the property was rejected by the St. Louis 
company about to purchase it. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

UNADILLA.—Justus E. Du Bois bought at sheriff's 
sale the Eagle lode, and all the goods, lands, and chat- 
tels belonging to this company for $469.78. 

MONTEFIORE MINING AND TUNNEL CoMPANY.—Ths 
entire interest of Nathan S. Crane in this company 
has been purchased by a capitalist from the East, and 
the assessment-work has been completed on the lodes 
of the company, on Columbian Mountain. It is stated 
that negotiations are pending for the purchase of other 
personal interests in this company, and upon this hangs 
the question of future prosecution of work. 

FREMONT COUNTY. 

Roya GORGE SMELTER.— The following shows the 
production in 1886: 429,438 ounces of silver ; 1623 
ounces of gold ; and 2342 tons of lead ; total value of 
product, $687,416. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

GOLDEN SMELTING ComMPANy.—The total output 
from these works in 1886 was $876,000, showing a0 
increase over 1885 of $56,725. In 1884, they turned 
out $717,000, showing that these works have been 
steadily increasing their bullion output. A new fusing 
and roasting-furnace is building, which will increase 
the capacity of the works fully fifty per cent, and 





* All ore, matte, etc., purchased from smelting com- 
panies and sampling-works. We can not locate it, but 
— Colorado should receive credit for a very large 
portion. 
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enable them to keep three water-jacket blast-furnaces 
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in continual operation. 
LAKE COUNTY. 
The Leadville Herald-Democrat, with characteristic 
Colorado energy, has issued a magnificent holiday 
number, from which we take the following : 


THE SILVER, LEAD, AND GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE LEAD- 
VILLE SMELTERS DURING 1886. 





NAME OF Lead. Silver. | Gold. 
SMELTER. Lbs. | Ounces. | Ozs. | Value. 


Am. 8. Works....|12,267,734)1,341.702| 6,086) $2,057,063 
Ark, Val. Smelter} 17,226,538) 1,312,326) 5,837) 2,254,090 
Harrison Re’d’n | 

WOME: .23.2%5 8,039,786] §&96,394) 6,351 1,412,723 
La Plata S. W’ks.| 8,739,.742| 662,076) 1,855 1,117,688 
Manville Smelter} 5,651,746) 356,515) 2,375 673,584 

ONE ccc asans 51,925,546 4,569,013)22,504 $7,515,148 
Miscel. shipm’ts. |45,052,000|3,597,132/ 14,042) *6,135 585 


Grand total....}...... well. S-aaaeeelecerie-s $13,650,733 














* Including value of 138,335 gross tons of ore shipped. _ 





LA PLATA COUNTY. 

San Juan & NEw YORK SMELTER.—The following 
shows the production in 1886 : 640,343 ounces of sil- 
ver ; 5000 ounces of gold; and 2006 tons of lead ; 
total value of product, $937,509. 

PUEBLO COUNTY. 

CoLoRADO SMELTING ComMPANY.—The following 
shows the production in 1886 : 583,450 ounces of sil- 
ver ; 1168 ounces of gokl: and 8295 tons of lead ; 
total value of product, $1,291,143. 

PUEBLO REFINING AND SMELTING COMPANY.—The 
following is a statement of the production of gold, 
silver, lead, and copper turned out in 1886, and the 
respective value thereof : 


Metal Ounces. Pounds Value. 
ere PUM = hg idaho sweets $370,000 
ces cs caves 2,500,000 Se aoe 2,500,000 
Lead. Saran. 8 i 12,500,000 740.000 
CRI isdn. ueeae os : 100,000 10,000 

Nga iis vanu announce eee Genakeeesees $3,620,000 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 

GoLpD KinG.—This company has been organized in 
St. Louis, and has purchased the Gold King mine, of 
San Miguel. The capitalization is $3,000,000, shares 
$10 each. The mine is said to be one of the most 
prominent and most important of the San Miguel Dis- 
trict, and it will be actively and energetically worked. 
It has already been developed to some extent. Work 
has been begun on No.7 level, and the company is 
about to close a contract to run a 300-foot tunnel and 
strike the ore lower down the hill. 

DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Buxton.—Since last July, the company has shipped 
from its mine in Ruby Basin to the Omaha Smelter 
8000 tons of ore, which, after reduction, netted the 
company something over $50 a ton, which includes 
mining, sacking, freight, and smelter charges. 

CALEDONIA.—The superintendent’s report for the 
week ended December 27th shows ore produced from 
the 300-foot level and other sources 1316 tons. The 
shaft has attained a depth of 114 feet. 

RETRIEVER.—This company, whose property is near 
the Buxton Company’s mines, began shipping ore to 
Omaha three months ago, and now has in transit over 
$50,000 worth of ore. 

MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 

TAMARACK. —At the sixth level, the breasts of the 
drifts are more than forty feet apart, and by the mid- 
dle of January, the company expects to be stoping at 
the sixth level, and sinking the shaft toward the 
seventh level. The Tamarack rock continues to look 
very well, and favorable developments are main. 
tained, The lode at the sixth level is twice as rich as 
the average of the mine, so far as it is exposed in the 
drifts, and the prospect is flattering. 

IRON MINES. 

CoRNELL.—It is reported that a find of hard spec- 
ular ore, in addition to a fine body of hematite, has 
been found at this mine, Menominee range, a property 
that a few years since was abandoned as practically 
worthless, and that Messrs. Moore, Benjamin & Co., 
of Milwaukee, offered the owners of the lease $140,000 
for it, which was refused. 

MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 

St. Louis ORE anp STEEL Company.—At a stock- 
holders’ meeting, held in St. Louis, last week, the reor- 
ganization scheme was voted upon, and the vote was 
unanimous in favor of the proposition, which antici- 
pates the issue of $2,600,000 in bonds of the reorgan- 
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ized company, to be exchanged for the $1,000,000 Vul- 
cans, $1,000,000 Pilot Knob or old Ore and Steel, and 
$600,000 Grand Tower, with income and second mort- 
gage bonds on the individual properties for accrued 
interest. It also provides for the issuing of new 
stock, Allof the old bonds are represented in the 
readjustment except ten.of the old Ore and Steel and 
seven of the Vulcan, which have not been located. 
The company is not hampered by any litigation, and 
the beginning of operations by the new company, tak- 
ing the property out of the hands of the receiver, is 
only a question of closing up the receivership business 


In the courts. 
MONTANA. 


DEER LODGE COUNTY. 

GRANITE Mountan.—A case of much interest in 
mining circles is before the present term of the district 
court in Deer Lodge County. Eli D. Holland sues the 
Granite Mountain Mining Company for large damages, 
on the allegation that the defendant has polluted and 
defiled the waters of Douglas Creek to the damage and 
injury of the plaintiff. It appears that the Granite 
Company runs the waste water from the mill off intoa 
ditch, which ditch percolates its overflow or discharge 
into Douglas Creek. Plaintiff, being a riparian owner 
along Douglas Creek, alleges that defendant, by dis- 
charging water impregnated with mineral substance 
into said creek, is damaging his rights and violating 
his claim to receive the waters of Douglas Creek 
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Parrot.—lIt is stated that 275 tons of good ore are 
mined: daily. An additional 200-foot shaft is sink- 
ing, which will be completed in May. When com- 
pleted, the total depth of the Parrot will be 630 feet, 
and then cross-cutting for the lead will proceed, and 
the mine be fully developed. 
NEVADA. 
ELKO COUNTY. 

The May Queen Mining Company, the Nevada Sil_ 
ver Mining Company, the North Belle Isle Mining 
Company, and others, have begun a suit against the 
Nevada Queen Mining Company, to set aside judg~ 
ments, and pending this action to restrain the com- 
pany from working any of the property in litigation. 
The suit was to be called on the 5th inst. 

NortH Bee Iste.—L. Jacobi, it is stated, has 
sued the North Belle Isle Mining Company and its 
directors, superintendent, and secretary. The plain- 
tiff, who is a shareholder in the company, alleges that 
a large deposit of ore was discovered by the superin- 
tendent, who communicated the fact to the other 
defendants. They kept the matter secret, and used the 
information for their own benefit. They entered into 
a conspiracy to obtain 40,488 shares of stock of the 
company in the treasury. By obtaining proxies, they 
got control of the stockholders’ meeting and adopted a 
resolution to sell the stock to J. F. Cassell for $6079.20. 
As soon as the stock was disposed of, its market value 
rose to $8 a share, and the defendants made known the 





‘undiminished in quantity and undeteriorated in 
quality.” Questions decided in the celebrated Cali- 
fornia case of Lux vs. Haggin are said to be involved 
in the Granite Mountain case. 

LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 

MonTANA ComPANy, LimITeED.—The company has 
notified the stockholders that, after crediting the 
reserve fund with £7400, making £14,000 for the 
year, equal to 10 per cent on the dividends paid and 
declared for the twelve months ended December 31st ; 
after placing £3000 to the crecit of the depreciation 
fund on machinery and buildings, making £6000 for 
the year ; after paying for the new 60-stamp mill, about 
£25,000 ; after expending upward of £12,000 out of 
revenue for Frue vanners, machinery, buildings, 
and other matters properly chargeable to capital ; after 
paying about £6500 for all additional properties bought 
this year ; after laying in an extra stock of fuel and 
stores, consequent on the increased number of stamps 
running (the value of the stores on the 30th November 
being upward of £14,000) ; and after having expended 
about £15,000 out of revenue in exploring and develop- 
ing the mine, the balance of profits remaining 
warrants the paymeut of a further interim dividend 
for the current half-year of 2s. 6d. a share, being at 
the rate of 25 per cent per annum, making an average 
of 2214 per cent for this half-year, as against 20 per 
cent for the half-year ended June 30th last. The 
position of the company is, in all respects, every thing 
that can be desired ; especially as all exceptional 
expenditure out of revenue will practically cease in 
December, and as for the coming year, starting, as 
the directors fully expect to do, with a ‘‘ clean slate,” 
the entire net produce of the mine, subject to the 
deductions for reserve and depreciation funds, will be 
available for dividend. This company has purchased 
for $5500 the Emma Miller lode on Cruse Mountain. 
The property is located not far above the Drum Lum- 
mon, and is patented, though not largely developed. 
The Montana Company will probably not make any 
immediate movement toward developing or working 
the property. The product for December is estimated 
at about $200,000. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 

The Butte Miner shows that there were shipped from 
Butte in 1886 3181 bars of silver, weighing 321,5861¢ 
ounces, valued at $4,146,984. To this is added ore 
shipped, etc., about $1,500,000, making a total of 
$5,646,984. 

The following statement shows the freight shipments 
and receipts at Butte station during the years 1885 


and 1886 : 
Shipments... —-Receipts.— 
1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 
Copper, toms.... ....++.. 239,122 236,944 29 37 
I BON icy 0cccs cee 14,008 16,809 vathdins ? Jaraeas 


Silver ore, tons .. ..... 831 997 9 16 
Stone and brick, tons... 442 520 5,730 3,544 
Machinery, tons......... 217 337 §661,647 1,962 
CC OU Sc eecec cee, ane 159 346 21,627 26,211 
ee eee oe se 95 83 9,972 14,620 
Steel, etc., tons.......... 16 22 23 31 
Pig-iron, tons............ 1 BD asetew seseee 
NNR 5. ceiencnyeas a (006s 3 5,323 9,281 
Bullion and lead,toms. .  ...... —...-.. 1 2 


Notge.—The decrease in copper and salt shipments is due 
to the Anaconda shut down. 


existence of theore. The plaintiff asks judgment for 
$277,324.80, which he alleges defendants gained by 
the conspiracy. 

STOREY COUNTY. 

The interest in the Comstock mines has revived 
interest in the mines in Flowery District. Active 
‘ operations have been resumed in the Brophy, North 
Bonanza, Flowery, Haphazard (formerly known as the 
Adriatic), the Lady Bryan, Alabama, and Rogers. 
The principal mines in the district named above have 
been closed down aJmost continuously ever since 1878. 
Numerous new locations have recently been made in 
the district. 

GLADSTONE GOLD AND SILVER MINING CoMPANY.— 
An organization of this company has been effected, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators 
are J.B. Dayton, A. V. Lancaster, E. M. Hall,C. E. 
Watkins, and H. Loftus. 

COMSTOCK LODE. 

From the Virginia City Chronicle, we condense the 
following: — 

The bullion production from the Comstock mines 
during the year will foot up, it is estimated, nearly 
$4,000,000. The mines levied assessments amounting 
to $1,684,101. It is impossible under the laws fora 
mine to collect more than six assessments during any 
single year, as the narrcwest legal limit is sixty days 
for each one levied. 

CONSOLIDATED CALIFORNIA & VIRGINIA.—The 
official report of the superintendent for the week ended 
December 25th shows that the various connections 
with the old 1600 level stopes, in which fire was dis- 
covered last week, have been securely bulkheaded. 
The escaping gas interfered with work to some extent 
during the week, but it isnow handled so that but little 
further trouble is anticipated. Shipped to the Morgan 
mill 985 tons of ore, and to the Eureka mill 1548 
tons. The average assay value of all the ore worked 
during this period, according to assays of samples 
from the batteries, was $38.06 a ton. The ore output 
fell a little below the usual number of tons, on 
account of the force in the breasts having been 
weakened by details of men required to get the fire 
unger control. The assays of ore crushed avgraged 
equally high with those of last week. There were 
shipped during the week to San Francisco bullion of 
the assay value of $104,418.61. 

Hate & Norcross.—The south drifts on the 1200 
and 1300 levels are both showing low-grade quartz in 
the face. These lateral drifts will serve as a base of 
operations for opening upa large area of promising 
virgin ground south of the shaft. 

Iowa.—The cleaning out of the old Iowa tunnel has 
been done to a distance of 900 feet from its mouth, 
The large 40-foot ledge and rich stringers reported cut 
in this tunnel in the year 1876 have been found and 
prospect well. Development will begin immediately 
in this tunnel. Tunnel B continues cutting stringers of 
ore dipping flat to the west, and shows indications of 
near approach to the middle lode. Five tons from 
these croppings were milled during the week ended 
December 25th, for free gold, on copper plates, and 
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resulted in a little over $16 gold yield a ton. Tun- 
nel A, ashort distance from tunnel B, has resumed 
driving for the same lode. It is the intention to connec® 
the three tunnels on the middle lode, to secure good 
ventilation, which will allow.the gold-bearing ore of 
the lode to be handled with good profit. 

JUsTICE.—An important ore development is reported 
in the south drift on the 350 level. So far as pro- 
spected, the vein shows a width of four feet of ore 
assaying high in gold. 

Moore & MorcGan.—This company has been organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $10,000,000, shares $100 
each. The directors are James H. Crossman, E. Chute, 
J. H. Sayre, William Dutch, and N. Mason. Themine 
is located in Virginia District, joining the Bullion, 
Julia, and Europa on the east. The ground is patented 
and has been prospected by sinking a shaft and run. 
ning a tunnel. 

SavaGeE.—The south drift cn the 500 level is pushed 
ahead through low-grade quartz. On the 800 level, 
west cross-cut, Nos. 2 and 3, started from the lateral 
drift, show ore. On the 1640 level, north and south 
drifts are sent out along.the ore development from the 
Sutre Tunnel line. 

Sutro TUNNEL.—The suit of McCalmont Brothers, 
of London, England, against the Sutro Tunnel Com- 
pany for foreclosure of mortgage held by them against 
the property will adjudicated either in Carson City or 
San Francisco this month. Attorneys for defense filed 
an answer to the plaintiff’s suit December 24th. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
COAL. 

During the year 1886, there were 347 accidents in 
the mines of the Middle District, comprising Luzerne 
and a portion of Carbon County, of which G. M. Wil- 
liams, of Wilkes-Barre, is Mine Inspector. Of this 
number, 58 resulted fatally, 246 caused serious 
injury, and 43 were slight. The fatal accidents ren- 
dered 32 wives widows and 98 children orphans. 

Henry CLay.—A chamber in the Peerless slope 
portion of this anthracite colliery, owned by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, was dis- 
covered burning on the 6th inst. The fire was extin- 
guished without any serious damage. Frequent explo- 
sions of gas occurred, and four men have been 
severely burned. The Henry Clay is the most exten- 
sive mine owned by the company. 

SHANER Gas CoaL ComPaNy.—This company, 
recently organized with a capital stock of $250,000, 
will soon open a mine near Guffey station. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad will build a short piece of 
track from the main track at Guffey station to the 
mine. 

West MosHanon.—This bituminous colliery, owned 
by the Moshanon Coal Company, has been leased for an 
indefinite period by the Clearfield Consolidated Coal 
Company, together with all the rights, interests, and 
property connected with it, including 100 individual 
coalcars. The present output of this colliery is 1000 tons 
a day, but this is to be increased in ashorttime. The 
entire tract consists of 500 acres, 400 acres of which 
still remain to be developed. This colliery is located a 
short distance above Houtzdale, and is fitted up with 
the best of machinery. Some of the highest coal 
found in the Clearfield region has been worked from 
this mine, running from five to eight feet in places. 
The new company, which has large mines at Hunt- 
ingdon, on Broad Top, and on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has decided to change the 
name from Moshanon to Mount Vernon No. 5. 

WiLLow GrRove.—These bituminous coal mines at 
Willow Grove station, on the Pan Handle Railroad, 
were sold at auction at Pittsburg, on the 30th ult., for 
$36,500. The sale had been adjourned three times*and 
the property was finally bought by one of the heirs. 

OIL. 

Exports of refined, crude, and naphtha from the 

following ports, from January 1st to December 31st : 








1 1885. 

Gallons Gallons. 

Dean: RestOM.. 6> on5 60s 220K 200 5,572,082 8,541,913 
Philadelphia NS 152,641,044 151 "756, 812 
SO oss edtiee sees yy 11 ‘621 ,853 

Perth Amboy.... ... Pe: Oi a dehles 

ER cnpewens ces sim : 395, 133" 788 370,850,375 

Total. QPOKtS... <..000 ssn 575,299,576 512,770,953 


At the iron ore mines along the East Penn Railroad, 
in Berks and Lehigh counties, which were all idle in 
previous cold seasons, fully one half of the mines 
are now working, and in place of the wages being so 
low as from 50 to 75 cents a day, the miners. are 
getting 90 cents, $1, and $1.10 a day. There isa 
better demand for ore, for which better prices are 
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received by the operators, and more furnaces are in| COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF THE 


operation. 
NATURAL GAS. 


BapEN Gas ComPpaNy.—The company has finally 
completed arrangements for extending its pipe line 
from Sewickley up the Ohio River to Alleghany. The 
pipe has been contracted for with tube-works in Phila- 
delphia, and part of it will be delivered on January 


12th. The present capital is $500,000, and a meeting | } 


will be held next month at which the question of rais- 
ing it to $1,000,000 or more will be voted on. 

CLEVELAND & PitTTsBuRG Gas Company.—This 
company proposes to pipe gas from the Washington 
County field to Cleveland, over one hundred miles. 
Application has been made for the right of way for 
laying pipes under the streets of Cleveland. Several 
towns along the line between Pittsburg and Cleve- 
land will be supplied, if the big scheme is carried out. 

PinE Run Gas Company.—This company, which 
is composed largely of Pittsburg business men, 
has completed its main line as far as the Alle- 
ghany River, opposite Freeport. The river line will be 
laid across to Freeport as soon as the ice breaks up so 
as not to interfere with the work. Contracts have 
been made to supply the Guckenheimer distilleries and 
other establishments in and about Freeport. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
BRAZIL. 

Several extensive occurrences of amianthus (asbes- 
tos) are reported to have been discovered in the Bra- 
zilian province of Goyaz. 

The mines of Morro Velho, owned by an English 
company, are the only extensive rock mines now 
operated in Brazil. They are situated about 80 kilo- 
meters from Ouro Preto, the capital of the province of 
Minas Geraes. The first serious accidént occurred in 
these mines in November. Shortly before six o'clock 
on the morning of the 10th, when there were a few 
employés inside making ready for the entrance of the 
regular miners and the work of the day, an extensive 
caving-in of the roof took place. Some of these em- 
rloyés were imprisoned, some escaped unhurt, and 
others were more or less injured, while the machinery 
in higher levels was displaced and injured. Although 
the loss to the company is great, it is fortunate that 
the accident took place before six o’clock ; for at that 
hour, large numbers of miners would have entered for 


the day’s work. 
TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON, AND RAILROAD COMPANY. 
—The official report for December shows that 11,066 
tons of coal and 13,430 tons of coke were received 
directly from the mines ; total for the year, 130,262 
tons of coal, and 137,468 tons of coke. 

LAWRENCE AND LEWIS COUNTIES. 

LAUREL HILL MANUFACTURING & NAPIER IRON 
AND RAILROAD CoMPANY.—The sale of the Napier 
furnace and iron lands in Lawrence and Lewis coun- 
ties to Co]. E. W. Cole and others for $50,000 has been 
completed, and the above company organized by 
E. W. Cole, J. H. Fall, J. Hill Eakin, and others. 
Colonel Napier has been the possessor for many years, 
and a great portion of the time has successfully oper- 
ated a charcoal furnace. 


UTAH. 


THE MINERAL PRODUCT OF UTAH FOR 1886—COMPILED 
BY WELLS, FARGO & CO. 


Lbs. lead. Ozs. fine Ozs fine 
Base bullion. Unrefined. silver. gold. 
Germania Lead-Works.. 9,834,700 663,106 1,853 
Hanauer Smelter.. 11,741.763 903,302 2.374 
Mingo Furnace Company 11:74: 3,749 380,440 1,640 
Other smelters.... . 523; 631 23,845 55 








Net product base bullion. "33,843,843 1,970,693 5,922 





Contents ore shipped ... 13,024,852 649,878 1,921 

Contents ore and matte 
SIE: 06 cecasercnees ,587,565 217,682 526 
MR aciwes. sundaes 48,456,260 2,835,263 8,369 

Doré bars. 
Daly Mining Company... ............ 801,712 639 
Ontario Silver Miniog Company..... 1,889,667 981 
Siiver Reef District...... .. ... ..... 393,63 1 Atte 
Other mills and places. ......... ... 25,569 488 
Total doré bars........ .. . 3,080,579 2.208 
RECAPITULATION. 


oe - pounds copper, at 6 cents per 
isuewiuswawtes ss snnees $144,453.00 

208, 300 ‘pounds refined lead, at 4 63-100 
ee eer eee 9,667.44 

48, ee pounds unrefined lead, at $58 
EEE ER EE iM 1.405,231.54 
5,860,837.34 


10, B77 oe fine gold, at $20 a since ‘. “"2111540'00 


ERED SE PEE os cin Soc vesvietes? $7,631,729.32 

Computing the gold and silver at its mint valuation, and 

other metals at their value at the seaboard, it would 
increase the value of the product to $10,365,044.67. 


SILVER AND GOLD CONTAINED IN BASE BULLION PRODUCED 
IN UTAH. 


Silver in Gold in 

ores and ores and 

Silver. Gold. bullion. bullion. 

Year. Ounces, Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. 
1877....4,359,703 17,325 2,102,098 11,035 
1878....4,257,328 15,040 2,108,339 10,165 

1879 .. 3,835,047 15,932 1,797,589 

880... .3,783,56 8,020 1,403,819 2,878 
1881....5,400,101 7,958 643,899 2,622 
1882... .5,435.444 9,039 2.581.789 5,016 
1883 ...4,531,763 6.991 2,351,190 5,597 
1884... .5,669,488 5,530 3,253,984 5,806 
1884 ...5,972,689 8,903 3,189,576 7,289 
1886 .5,918, 842 10,577 2,838,263 8,369 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 

HomE Coat ComMpany.—This company is now fur- 
nishing coal to the Salt Lake City market from the 
Wahsatch and Crismon mines at Coalville, and the 
demand for this coal is increasing. For the eleven 
months of 1886, there were produced 22,374 tons. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

STORMONT.—Official advices to us state that the pro- 
duction for 1886 was 151,329°83 ounces of silver, 
which was sold at from $1 to 90 cents an ounce, yield- 
ing $143,395.97. The product for November and 
December was reduced by the steel wire hoisting cable 
breaking on November 22d, which rendered neces- 
sary a shut-down until December 6th to put in a new 
cable and complete necessary repairs. 


WISCONSIN. 
BARRON GOUNTY. 

Avrora [Ron Mininac* Company.—At the annual 
meeting, the following board of directors was elected : 
N. D. Moore, of Ashland; H. S. Benjamin, of Mil- 
waukee ; H. P. Hussey, of Cleveland ; A. S. Upson, of 
Unionville, Conn.; A. E. Tyler, of Lake Geneva ; 
Nathaniel D. Hibbart, of Ironwood, Mich. ; John E. 
Burton, of Milwaukee. The directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, N. D. Moore ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. S. Upson; Secretary, H. S. Benjamin ; 
Treasurer, Rudolph Nunnemacher. The Aurera mine 
will in future be controlled by Moore, Benjamin & 
Co. The head-quarters of the mine will be at the 
office of Moore, Benjamin & Co., Milwaukee, who 
now havea controlling interest, as mentioned in our 
issue of December 18th. The members of the pool are, 
Moore, Benjamin & Co., C. F. Rand, B. M. Weil, J. 
Wellauer & Co., and H. J. Turner, of Milwaukee ; the 
Gogebic Investment Company, of Unionville, Conn. ; 
Harry Hoyt & Co., and H. P. Hussey, of Cleveland ; 
Billings, Sheldon & Co., of Chicago ; and A. E. Hull, 
of Minneapolis. A dividend of $80,000 has been 
declared froin the earnings of 1886. 





MARKETS. 
NeEw York, Friday Evening, Jan. 7. 
Prices of Silver per ounce troy. 


Lond’n{N. Y. Sterling |Lond’n{N. Y. 
Pence. Cents Jan. exchange!Pence. |Cents 


46% | 100 
46 7-16| 100 
4616 100k 


“ime aaie and a "better demand for India 
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Jan exchange 
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have given the market, at least temporarily, the 


promise of better prices. 


Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of England, at their weekly meeting, made 
no change in the bank’s minimum rate of discount, 
and it remains at 5 per cent. During the week, 
the bank gained £487,000 bullion ; but the proportion 
of its reserve to its liabilities was reduced from 35% to 
30% per cent, against 321¢ per cent at the same time 
last year. On the 6th inst., the bank lost £40,000 
bullion on ballance. The weekly statement of the 
Bank of France shows a loss of 12,850,000 francs gold, 
and a loss of 6,200,000 francs silver. 

Copper.—This market is quiet and firm at 12c. for 
Lake, and where it has to come by rail, the extra 
freight is added, making it fully 124c. a pound: 
Orford and Baltimore report 10%{@11<c., according 
to brand. Chili Bars in London have advanced 17s. 
6d. during the week, it is stated, on the strength of 
the statistical returns published in this JouRNAL last 
week. We have now the returns of the Ana- 
conda, which unexpectedly added 8 million 
pounds to our figures, and on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, after our report was published, 2,000,000 
pounds of Lake copper were exported to the Nether- 
lands, it is said, on French account. We give on our 
editorial page these corrections or additions to our 
statistical table. 
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There appears to be much uncertainty as to what 
the Anaconda is going to do. It was reported 
in December, on official information, in England, 
that the mine was to be worked fully, and to 
produce 3000 tons of copper matte a month, and 
the Butte papers have been abusing us in their 
usual choice language for saying that the works at 
certain times were not running full. Now, 
we have received special information from Butte, 
informing us, under date of December 26th, ‘‘ Ana- 
conda running only 22 furnaces ;” and on December 
29th, ‘‘ Anaconda running only 18 furnaces,” while, 
on the 3d January, telegrams tell us ‘*‘ Anaconda 
running only 15 furnaces. This is about half its 
capacity. In explanation of the reduction in the 
number of furnaces running, we are told that 
‘‘the old mill is not able to concentrate enough 
ore to keep all the calciners going, the ore being 
lower grade than formerly.” It is also said that 
the ore-crushing machinery does not work satisfac- 
torily, which seems improbable. It is expected that 
the new mill will be ready to run in April, when it will 
enable the works to run full 

Tin.—This metal has improved in price, and is 
quoted from London to-day £101 for Spot Straits, and 
£102 2s. Gd. for futures. Here, the metal has 
advanced from 21°80@22°30c. per pound for Spot, 
and January and February, with sales aggregating 
265 tons for the week. 


Lead.—The price of this metal has dropped off 
again a little, and sales have been made at 4°15c. per 
pound, with more offering. 

The production of lead in Colorado, as given in the 
Leadville Herald-Democrat, has increased about 
11,500 tons this year, from 37,000 tons in 1885 to 
48,480 tons in 1886. 

With an increased production, increased importa- 
tion, and a dull consumption, it is not surprising that 
stocks here in New York and New Jersey should have 
been at the close of the year as follows : 6755 tons of 
domestic common, 1125 tons of foreign ; total 7880 
tons, and an estimated amount of 2775 tons in con- 
sumers’ hands. During the last week, the arrivals 
by rail have been very heavy, amounting to about 
2084 tons. From these figures, have to be deducted 
the amount gone into consumption. We hear that 
Tarnowitz lead is offered here for May and June at 
2°70c. in bond, which shows little encouragement 
from that side. We do not look for any improvement 
just at present, but the improvement in other metals 
will, no doubt, affect this at an early date. 


Manufactures.—Lead pipe is quoted at 6)c. and 

Shot at 7(c., less the usual 20 per cent discount. 
Shot is $1.60 for Drop and $1.85 per bag, 25 pounds, 
y for Buck and Chilled. Tin-lined Lead Pipe, 15c., less 
20 per cent discount. 

Messrs. Everett & Post, of Chicago, telegraph as 
follows to-day : 

Our market has declined slowly since our last report. 
The market is very dull, and no buyers. Little busi- 
ness to test actual values. Sales will not aggregate 
200 tons at 4c. Offerings are only moderate, how- 
ever. 

Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, telegraph 
to-day as follows : 

The situation remains substantially unchanged. 
Business during the week has been very quiet, and 
sales of a retail character. Probably 300 tons sold at 
prices ranging from 3°90@3'95c. Consumers con- 
tinue to buy from hand to mouth only. 

Spelter.—The London market is cabled £14 7s. 6d. 
for Silesian. Our market here is very strong but 
quiet. We quote 4°55@4'60c. in store for Western 
brands, and 614@7c. for New Jersey. 

New Jersey Zine Oxide, 4@4'%c., according to 
grade. 

Antimony.—Cables to the Metal Exchange to-day 
quote Hallett’s at £30. We quote here 714@7%c for 
Hallett’s and 9c for Cookson’s. 

Nickel.—We quote 60c. 

Bismuth—Is quoted at $2@$2.25 a pound. 

: Aluminium—Is quoted at 90c.@$1 an ounce. 
Quicksilver.—The market remains unchanged, 


and we continue to quote 52!4c. a pound here, and in 
London £7 5s. 










































































IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 7. 
American Pig.—Pig-iron is still buoyant, and 
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here are no indications in this and some other articles 
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that we are approaching the obtainable limit. The 
Thomas Iron Company’s 150,000 tons of ballast may 
be steadying the trade, though it can not hold 
prices down, and we hear of $21.50 and $22 being 
obtained because it is almost impossible to get even 
afew hundred tons for prompt shipment. We quote 
for standard Lehigh brands: $21@$22 for No.1 X; 
$19@$20 for No. 2 X ; and $18@$18.75 for Forge. 

Our reports from all the large Western markets 
quote advances in price and a rising tendency, and a 
further advance in prices may come ; yet the greatly 
increased make for which we are preparing in every 
part of the country will have to be taken care of. 
The revival in industry found manufacturers practi- 
cally without any stocks or any contracts, living from 
hand to mouth. Many continued to do this through 
nearly the whole of last year, but are finally con- 
verted to the belief that the great demand 
for their products is to continue for some time to come, 
and that the tendency in every department of indus- 
try is toward higher prices ; so they have, for the past 
four months, been *‘ covering their shorts,” and con- 
tracting for their future requirements. This has 
absorbed about all the iron the furnaces are willing to 
sell, and has made iron scarce and hard to get. Itisthe 
desire of nearly every manufacturer to secure supplies 
for future wants, rather than the present require 
ments that is forcing the market up. The slightest 
check to consumption or reaction in prices would show 
that there is not the least occasion for fearing an ‘‘ iron 
famine” while the old furnaces blowing in and 
the new furnaces that will come into production 
during this year will add probably quite 500,000 
tons to our supply, bringing the make this year up to 
say 6,100,000 tons. 

Mr, Swank, Manager of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, estimates our production of iron and 
steel in 1886, as follows. Figures are gross tons of 
2240 pounds. : 





18835. 1886, 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

Pig-tfon....0..+ Se ores 4,044,526 5.600 000 
Bessemer steel ingots. ..... 1,519,430 2,000, 000 
Bessemer steel rails. .... .. 959,471 1,500,000 
Open-heartnh steel ...... 133,375 200,000 
Iron ore, domestic 19,000,000 
MOUIOTRE se ce oes ete Sls 1,000,000 


The figures for 1886 have been estimated with care. 

Scotch Pig.—The market is practically unchanged 
here, because American iron is cheaper than Scotch, 
and prices in Glasgow have advanced so much that 
the metal could not be brought in to-day at our quo- 
tations. We quote: Coltness, $22@$22.50; Gart_ 
sherrie, $21 ; Summerlee, $22 ; Dalmellington, $20.50 ; 
Langloan, $21.50 ; Clyde, $20.50@$21 ; Glengarnock, 
$20@$21; Eglinton, $20.50. Cables to the Metal 
Exchange to-day quote : Coltness, 57s. 6d. ; Langloan, 
56s. 3d. ; Summerlee, 56s. ; Gartsherrie, 53s. ; Glen_ 
garnock, 50s.; Dalmellington, 48s. 3d. ; Eglinton, 
47s. 6d. : Warrants, 43s. 6d. ; Middlesboro’, No. 3, 
33s. 6d. Freights are 10s. 


Bessemer Pig.—This market is quiet. 
$18@$20 at furnace for Domestic. 
nominal, 

Spiegeleisen.—We quote $28.50@$29 asked for 
both English and German 20 per cent Spiegel, $33 for 
30 per cent. 


Steel Blooms and Billets.—We quote $30@ 
$30.50 for Rail Blooms. Billets, $31@$31.50, accord- 
ing to size and quality. 

Steel Rails.—Railsare still scarce, and though $40 
has probably not yet been actually obtained, it is 
quoted by the mills that do not want orders, and expect 
shortly to get this price, as there is no question they 
will. We quote $39@$40, Eastern mills. 

Structural Iron and Steel.—We quote: An- 
xles, 24,@2c.; Tees, 214 @23{c.; Steel Angles, 2°50 
@2°60c. American Beams and Channels, 3@3c., 
base from dock. 


Steel Plates.—We quote: Tank, 2°75c. ; Boiler 
and Ship Plates, 3@3\c. ; Flanges, 344 @3%c. ; Extra 
Flange and Fire-Box Plate, 444@4\<c. 

Merchant Steel.—There is no change from the 
Association rates. We quote: American Tool Steel, 
71¢@10c. ; special qualities, 11@20c.; Crucible 
Machinery, 4@4°‘50c. ; Bessemer and Open-Hearth 
Machinery and Spring, 2°7c. ; Sleigh Shoe, 2°4c. ; 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Cutlery, 3°2c. 

Plate Iron.—We quote: Common Tank, 2°40@ 
2°50c. ; Refined, 2°50@2°60c.; Flange Iron, 3°7@ 
3%c. ; Extra Flange, 4°25@4c. 


We quote 
Foreign is purely 


| up to $37 per ton for 4-inch. 























































31 
Bar Iron.—We quote: Refined at 2@2%c.; 
Common, 1°75@1°8ce. These prices show the advance 
we expected a week ago, and the market is still rising. 
' Cast-Iron Pipe.—There has been a sharp advance 
in pipes, which are now quoted at $32 for 36-inch pipe, 


Rail Fastenings.—We quote Spikes, 2°25@ 
2c. a pound; Angle Fish-Bars, 2@2%c.; Bolts 
and Nuts, 3@3c. 

Scrap.—We quote $24@$25 for Wrought Yard 
Scrap. The tendency is still upward, and the supply 
small. 

Old Rails.—Old Rails are still extremely scarce, 
and prices are strong. We quote$25@$25.50 for Tees, 
and $26@$26.50 for Double-Heads. English are 
quoted 75s. c.i.f. New York. Large sales were made 
at these prices during the week, and as Pittsburg 
quotes sales at $28.75, there is every probability of a 
surther advance here. 

Philadelphia. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 

Pig-Iron.—The business since Monday morning 
among the leading pig-iron brokers foots up between 
50,000 and 60,000 tons, including some large contracts 
that are to run along through the season. The 
founders have bought a good deal within a few 
days, and are anxious to cover the requirements of 
about sixty davs at present prices, which run between 
$20.50 and $21.50. No. 2 iron has been selling 
at about $19, though there are a dozen or more 
brands here that are offered at as much as a dollar 
less. The foundry iron requirements, in the opinion of 
the leading brokers and furnace agents, will now be 
pretty well covered for the winter. In mill iron, the 
business done averages $18, and $18.50 is held as the 
asking price to new customers for a few of the first- 
class brands. No one is crowding iron on the market. 
There is an unsettled feeling all around, and no one 
feels certain that an unwise advance may nct break 
over the market and do permanent harm. 

Foreign Material.—Orders have been taken for rail 
blooms, Bessemer pig, and some little spiegeleisen. 
The quotations are beyond the views of most buyers, 
A very large amount of business could be done any 
day, if prices could be shaded 50 cents or $1. Brokers 
have orders to close by cable at fixed prices. They are 
ready to cable when any reliable customer makes an 
offer. A good deal of cabling is going on, the effect 
of which is to unsettle the foreign market and lead it 
to believe that the American market is bare, and that 
it must in a short time come up to the higher foreign 
quotations. There are heavy inquiries to-day for rail 
blooms and for slabs, but only a small business com- 
pared with what could he done if prices suited. 

Muck-Bars.—Small orders have been booked at $34 
delivered. 

Merchant Iron.—Abundance of new business is com- 
ing in at 1°90@2c. All of the country mills report 
inquiry active and business enough promised to keep 
them crowded. Some manufacturers have put quota- 
tions for Merchant Bars at 2 cents, and are declining 
orders at less. 

Nails.—The retail demand for nails has been fair for 
the week, and a few offers were made by builders and 
large buyers at 10 cents below the bottom quotations, 

Sheet-Iron.—An improving market is reported by 
all sheet-iron manufacturers, and no shading of prices 
is known. Galvanized iron and iron for architectural 
uses are under contract for early spring delivery. 

Plateand Tank Iron.—Plates have moved up in 
selling price under a fair demand from local sources. 
Quotations, 2°40c. Grooved skelp iron is quoted at 
2°20@2°25c., and two or three large orders have been 
placed. 

Wrought-Irox Pipe.—Notwithstanding that this isa 
dull season, a large amount of business has been pre- 
sented within a few days, and pipe-makers report that 
their card rates are paid without question, especially 
where their deliveries suit buyers’ requirements. 

Structural Iron.—Business amounting to between 
3000 and 4000 tons has been heard of since January 
lst, and a great deal more is to be placed at a very 
early day. Specifications are now making out by 
bridge-builders and others that will be on the market 
in a very few days, but nothing is said by the struc- 
tural iron-makers of an advance on angles and tees. 

Steel Rails.—The quotations given of $39 for Steel 
Rails may be correct for small lots for early de’ivery, 
but a fair quotation to-day is $37@$38. One company 
in this State is refusing to quote any figure ; another 
company refuses to quote at any thing under $38; 
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while brokers who are on intimate terms with rail- 
making companies feel they car place orders for 
optional delivery at $37. This is about the range of 


_the market. The rail-makers are so well sold up that 


they would as lief pull down the office-blinds for 
awhile. 

Old Rails.—Old Rails are anywhere from $25@ 
$25.50 to-day. What they may be to-morrow, to-mor- 
row only can tell. Scrap is very firm, and there is 


nothing to be had excepting at about $23@$24 for 


Selected, and Cargo Scrap at nothing less. 

Brokers are on the alert, and are doing a good deal 
of telegraphing and cabling, and mill-men and furnace- 
men are watching the corners very closely, and are only 
sorry that they are so closely sold up. 

Pittsburg. Jan. 6. 
(From our Special Correspondent.] 

The iron trade continues very active, with a further 
advance in most descriptions. Holders of raw iron are 
among the most independent parties to be found. The 
sales of raw iron we have reported for three months 
ended December 31st amounted to 303,327 tons, 
against 54,505 tons for the same time in 1885. When 
it is taken into consideration that the sales were made 
for consumption, not speculation, the magnitude of the 
iron trade will be apparent. Notwithstanding these 
large transactions, the demand for the first week in 
January has been very liberal, at a shade higher prices 
than those current in December. In regard to prices 
going higher, there is a wide difference of opinion. 
We could name furnace-men who would prefer to have 
prices remain as they are. Again, there are cthers 
who want prices to advance. Many willremember the 
‘** boom” of former years, when prices advanced rapidly, 
Gray Forge iron sold at $55 four months, and No. 1 
Foundry still higher. Of course, this could not last. 
The decline was even more rapid than the advance. 
While there were fortunes made in iron, there were 
also fortunes lost. And the same iron for which $55 
was refused was sold afterward at $35, and one lot at 
$28, after being stored in this city for several years. 
It will do no harm to let the truth be known. We 
learn from good authority that many of the furnaces 
in the South have sold their entire product for 1887. 
This may be a good thing for the furnaces, or it may 
not. It will all depend on prices that will rule later. 
It will be a good thing for one of the parties, but 
which, the future will have to decide. The following 
are the latest quotations, made up from cash trarsac- 


tions : 
Coke or $ $ 
bituminous: $ $ Muck-Bar ...... 34.00@35.00 


Foundry No. 1.21.00@21.50 | Steel Blooms. . .33.00@35.00 
Foundry No, 2.20.50@21.00 | Steel Stabs. ... .30.00@33.50 
Gray F., No. 3. -20.00@20 25 | Steel CropEnds... _@23.50 
se No. 4..19.50@20.50 | S¢°1 Bil’m Ends. .23.00@24.00 


White ...... .. --+-@18.50 | Old Iron Rails. .28.00@29.00 
Mottled.... .... ..--@19.00 | Old Steel Rails..25.50@26.00 
Silvery .....-- 18.50@20.00 | No. 1 W. Serap.21.50@22.00 
Bessemer... ....21.50@2~.00 | No. 2 W. Scrap.20.00@20.50 
Charcoal : Steel Rails..... 36.50@ 40.00 
Foundry No. 1.24.00@25.00 | ‘* light sect’s. = 00@45.00 
Foundry No. 2...... @23.00 Bar Iron........ .00@ 2.10 
Cold-Blast.... .27.00@30.00 | Iron Nails (60 ~ 


Warm-Blast. ...24.00@25.00 days)...2.80—10c, off cash 
20 p. c. Spiegel .30.00@30.50 | Steei Nails.2.40-10c. off cash 


Tons. SALES SINCE LAST REPORT. 

I. op cwecssanpae eek en sbsee oe: Oe 21.75 cash: 
600 er | thea eel oeebebes cub aes bees 21.50 casi’ 
I INNINND 5. stew eK sen anh perkebness 20.00 cash’ 
100 No. 1 Foundry, all ore Ses Heke wbawe ee 21.50 cash- 
i590 «* inn kce keewnsewe se: an ae 
150 * oe T Co#¥aSUeanETe sees ‘eneyes 21.65 cash. 
es 7 Pe, aed” Suen bie .. 22.004 mo. 
100 Mill, - = (a eiey i BS ee ben 21.00 cash. 

S No. 2 Foundry vebobhe 5 babGSh oie ihe 8 ne 
dha es ost 21.00 4mo. 

500 Gray Forge Coke, Native Ore.. 20.50 4 mo. 
150 No. 2 Silvery, ‘ 19.00 cash. 
25 Mottled, - - apr Cs 
100 Cold- Blast, Charcoal Lee ee 
| 40, J. SP. are .. 80.00 cash. 
50 No. 2 Fonndry, Charcoal ........ .....+. 2300 cash. 
25 Cold- Biast, Charcoal. ...... . .......... 29.00 cash. 
500 Muck-Bars. January...............- ..... 94.50 cash. 
500 American Doubles, Old Iroa Rails aeueg 29.00 cash. 
4009 Ts 28.75 cash 
1000 Steel Billets, January and February . 34.50 cash. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 
New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 7. 


Statistics. 


Production of Coke on line of Pennsylvania RR. 
for week ended December 31st, and year from January 





1st 
Tons of 2000 pounds. 
———-1886. ——. ——- 1885. 
Week. Year. Week. Year. 
Alleghany Region. 5,692 207,088 2,810 187,690 
West Penn. RR.... 2,351 109,180 1,669 61,746 
Southwest Penn.RR 64,687 2 153, 122 49,558 1,932,727 
Penn. & W. Region 8.533 334.373 5,138 246,870 





Monongahela .. .. 3,108 150,560 5,046 106,348 
Pittsburg Region.. 12 oe? ‘Seeewe soaked 
Snow-Shoe....... ; 310 28,734 557 24,473 


Total..... ..-. 85,193 3,583,177 64,978 2,559,854 








Production Anthracite Coal for week ended 
December 31st. and year from January ist: 


1886, 1885. 


TONS OF 2240 LBs. | —— 
Week. Year. Week.| Year. 











r, < Read. RR. o.. 181. 736 11,677,980 197,261 11,539,323 
Se) We Danan 134,172) 6, ‘313, 784) 106,972) 6,250,162 
D., L. & W. RR. Co.} 84,383] 5,115,492 37,425 5,013,069 
D. & H. Canal Co..| 40.118 3,607,155 68.212 3,420,378 























Penna. RR....... -| 63,206) 3,345,210) 72,342) 3,309,748 
Penna. Coal Co.. 23,322) 1,469,905) 18,500) 1,206,884 
Penna. Canal Co...|........ SPENT. oss. anne 430,608 
ALR 536,937 32,0 000, 477 500, 712 31,470, 172 
Increase......... .. 1 36,225) 530,305 see satan oak ariel 
Decrease ........... cabs ieee d bean che Raabe 


The above table does notinclude the a. amo ount of coal: con- 
simed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production. 


Production for corresponding period : 
BEE sc cvenens casa 27,991,164 | 1883.........000.- 31,237,154 
TIE ve assex whe hascae DOIG OFs UEBBA....cccces coves 31,481,783 


Production Bituminous Coal for week ended 
December 31st, and year from January Ist: 
Tons of 2000 ‘pounds, unless otherwise designated. 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN SHIPMENTS. 
-1886.—— ——-1885.—- 


Week. Year. Week. Year. 
Phila. & Erie RR... 2,525 21,040 _=sd«......... 29,165 
*Cumberland, Md. .104,356 2,551,122 79,960 2.795.404 
Barclay, Pa.. : ee: sew iee 3, 090 = 228,571 


* Broad Top, Pa. 

H.& Broad TopRR. 7,047 385,765 #002 175,804 
RUE Ks ccna - beeaee Seowss- shenane 
Clearfield Region, Pa, 
Snow Shoe......... 2,765 112,920 2.934 151,449 
Karthaus (Keating) 2,159 150,402 3230 140,798 
Tyrone & Clearfield 53,279 2,260,768 56,360 2,912,476 
Alleghany Region, Pa. 

Gallitzin & Moun- 
tain. --.-. 15,894 672,070 10,597 555,204 
Pocahontas Flat Top Coal. 

Norf’k & West. RR. 12,444 864,404 10661 597,284 
Kanawha Region. W. Va 

Ches. & Ohio RR.. + 26,102 1,227,159 +30,976 1,125,372 


Total...... .. ..229,383 8,246,500 200.180 8,711,524 


* Tons of 2240 Ibs. 
+ Week ended December 21st. 


WESTERN SHIPMENTS. 


Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
West Penn RR...... 7,685 320,247 4,466 224,308 
SouthwestPenn.RR. 4,741 157,281 18 103,169 
Pennsylvania RR... 4,771 277,980 2) 1758 236,980 


Westmoreland Region. Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 39,493 1,308,463 14,384 1,202,835 


Monongahela Region, Pa. 


Pennsylvania RR... 10,368 405,700 3,392 271,103 


| 67,058 2,469, 67L 27,518 2,038,395 


Grand total........ 296.441 10,71 716,221 


Anthracite. 

The trade at this port has come to a complete stand- 
still, owing to a demand from the coal handlers, at the 
shipoing wharves, for an advance in wages to 25 cents 
an hour. There is practically no coal to be had, and 
for such odd lots as are on the market, fancy prices 
are asked and obtained. Before the strike began, 
trade was much as it was last week. Should the strike 
continue much longer, there will be a very good 
demand for coal, which it will take a week or two to 
fill when shipments are again resumed, and this may 
tend to steady prices for some time to come. 

Prices are purely a matter of private negotiation, so 
we shall not attempt to give them this week. 

We quote ordinary free burning coal, net, f.o.b. as 
follows: 




















227,698 10,749, 919 


-——_———_—-— -- Week ended ———_—_---—__-., 
Jan. 7. Dec. 31. Dec. 24. 

SE is Sebiew lknenee pote $3.40 .... $3.40 ..... 
Steamboat..... ...... be 3.40... 3.40 
MED Suc 'p, dhlin' wena 3. 30@3.40 3.30@ ‘3.40 
RAS ee 3 40@3.60 3.40@ 3.60 
oo. Se va aeee 3.70@4.00 3.75@ 4.00 
Chestnut . habe a> 3.85@4.00 3.65@ 4.00 
Pea.. = eeehh aban 2.50@3.00 2.50@ 3.00 
Buckwheat... aia 1.75@2.00 1. = -s 
niwkneiciens~ ova as 1.20@1.25 1.20@ 1. 25 


There are no evidences of the coal combination 
question being taken up at present. It is looked upon 
with fear. The proceedings of the People of the State 
of Pennsylvania against the companies that are 
parties to the present arrangement makes some peo- 
ple think that it would be very unwise to attempt to 
make another combination while these proceedings are 
under way. Others, again, seem to want to avoid the 
demoralization appears imminent when the ques- 
tion is opened anew. In this inaction we can see 
possible great dangers to this year’s trade. The failure 
to form a combination for 1886, before the expiration 
of the one for 1885, was very disastrous to the trade 
of last year. In addition to the low average of prices 
received by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Company, we learn the following, from the evidence of 
President Harris in the present proceedings of the 
people of the State of Pennsylvania against the coal 
combination : ‘‘ The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany received in 1881 an average price, f.o.b, in New 
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York harbor, for all sizes, including pea, of $8.95 per 
ton ; in 1882, $3.89 ; in 1883, $3.'74 ; in 1884, $3.48 ; 
in 1885, $3.07; and for ten months of 1886, $2.80 per 
ton.” 

If the coal combination is not soon completed, the 
coal trade will, especially after the severe weather is 
over, become very small, awaiting the plans for the 
year’s business. Then, if there should be a serious 
hitch, there would be a demoralization at the time of 
the year when it would probably seriously embarrass 
the entire business of the remaining months. 

From such straws as we can observe in the wind, we 
think that there will be trouble when an attempt is 
made to form a new combination. 

Bituminous. 

Cars and coal are still scarce, and as much as $3.50 
per ton alongside has been obtained for ordinary 
bituminous coal tnis week. On Wednesday, the sub- 
committee met for the purpose of fixing the percentages 
for the new bituminous pool. They agreed, it is said, 
to the following division : 

Percentages of the Bituminous Coal Combination. 


HORA A ete ge ek ee ey ee 284 
IR hig oon a ae ee Jee 3244 
Bee ce piehewn nn eka ae 
Chesapeake Ree tot, ee ore! 2 cae 10% 
yee penta ie aac S: eaten. ta .. 10% 
Elk Garden.. LEAR EREE swag Se pat Gop cemuend ain 5 
MOUS oe tees tan sdbe ph bseess coud-sohavokeeecvbs cede panel 
100 


This must be confirmed before it can become opera. 
tive, and although further changes may be made 
there is a feeling that fairness is intended, and that a 
final settlement will be reached. There is a very hopc- 
ful feeling in the trade. 

Buffalo, Jan. 6. 
{From our Special Correspondent. ] 

The complete statistics of the coal trade of Butfalo 
will not be ready for some days ; the figures already 
furnished the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
are al] that your correspondent has been able to obtain 
in consequence of unlooked for hinderances extending 
over a period of three weeks. 

There is nothing new in the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal trade to communicate ; prices are unchanged, 
but very firm. The cry is still for more cars, for the 
West and Canada are hungry for fuel. 

Mr. John W. Wilson, a small dealer in coal, has 
assigned, but has not as yet filed his schedule. 

There is no demand for natural gas for fuel pur- 
poses, even at the late reduction of prices. The fact is, 
that our citizens laid in their winter supply of coal as 
usual, not being willing to pay the rate asked by the 
company, and of course, now they will await the com- 
ing summer and the developments that may come to 
the surface in the mean time, before going to the 
expense of making connections and putting in expen. 
sive fixtures. 

‘* What do you think of the talk that the coal ope- 
rators and miners are trying to agree upon a uniform 
scale of wages in all sections of the United States ?” 
was asked of a prominent merchant ; and his answer 
was, ‘It is a matter that can not be equalized ; the 
conditions of mining and other causes are too diverse.” 

The coal-carrying railroads should increase the num- 
ber of their cars, so as to meet the demand, present and 
future. 

Newspapers report strikes in various districts of the 
coal regions. The news does not affect the market here, 
excepting in the strengthening of the existing strong 
feeling among dealers and producers of bituminous. 

Coke is steady and active. Some inconvenience is 
experienced in supplying customers, consequent on 
the scarcity of cars, 

The Buffalo Coal Exchange elected the following 
directors on Tuesday last: Thomas Hodgson, Presi- 
dent ; Ellis Webster and James Ash, Vice-Presidents ; 
C. M. Underhill, Treasurer ; Millard S. Burns, Secre- 
tary ; J. J. McWilliams, T. Guilford Smith, Robert 
H. Williams, C. D. R. Stowitz, J. H. Horton, Adam 
Schell, R. E. McWilliams. 

The engineers on the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad complain of the quality of the coal 
now used for fuel; they have had considerable 
trouble with their engines in consequence. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company has plans prepared for an immense coal-tres- 
tle and pockets at East Buffalo, and contracts have 
been given out for them. The plans provide for 4 
stock-trestle 1500 feet long, with four tracks, a tunnel 
12 feet high, and of sufficient width for two tracks 
being sunk in the ground. Both trestle and tunnel 
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FINANCIAL. 


Mining Stocks, 
-NEw YorK, Friday Evening, Jan.-7. 


The past week has continued to show activity in the 
mining market, which has been strong and firm, with 
no great variations of prices. The transactions were 
large, showing an increase of 8504 shares, compared 
with the preceding week ; the total transactions were 
140,702 shares, 

There were no sales in Consolidated California & 
Virginia. Hale & Norcross, which last week closed 
at $6.3~, opened on Tuesday at $9, but declined to 
$7.87 on Thursday, and advanced again to $8.87@ 
$8.50 to-day. One sale of Savage was made at $9.63. 
Sierra Nevada declined from $8.38@$6. Yel- 
low Jacket sold to-day at $6.75. Sutro Tunnel 
was again the leading stock in the market, and sales of 
72,000 shares were made at prices ranging from 
37@29c., closing to-day at from 35@32c. It is said 
that another effort 1s making to boom the stock. 

North Belle Isle was active, but declining from 
$4@$3.25. Navajo,from 93@80c. Belle Isle, from 
60@50c. 

The State Line ‘‘ cats” again attracted some atten- 
tion by jumping about at 3c.and 4c. Oriental & 
Miller ruled at 16@15c. 

El Cristo continues to be one of the attractive stocks 
on the list ; the sales this week amounted to 3000 
shares at lower prices, ranging from $2.80@$2.55, 
the closing price. Itis pretty well known tbat this 
market is flooded with calls on the stock at about $3. 
It is stated on good authority that the Standard Oil 
Company has an_ option on a large block of 
this stock and has sent its engineer down to exam- 
ine the mine. It is also stated on less authority that 
the insiders are endeavoring to sell out, the mines not 
having come up to expectations. On the whole, we 
should think it an excellent stock to let alone, and a 
dangerous one to touch. 

No interest was manifested in Bodie stocks, which 
showed a declining movement, Bodie Consolidated 
showing but one sale at $3.50. Bulwer, a few more at 
from $1.60@$1.35, closing at $1.50. Standard, at 
from $1.45@$1.40. Mono, at from $4@$3.50. Con- 
solidated Pacific was firm at from 40@46c. 

Considerable activity was displayed in Quicksilver 
Preferred, which showed a higher tendency, going 
from $28.50@$30.75, with sales of 5100 shares. 
Common was firm at from $8@$8.63. 


will be operated by gravity. The work will be com- 
pleted about June next. 

There is no talk about next season’s coal charters by 
lake, except that vessel men expect high rates to pre- 
vail. 







































Boston. Jan. 5. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


The market for coal at this port is very sluggish in 
its movements. This is particularly the case with 
anthracite. There has been some little improvement 
in this branch of the business this week, but it has been 
of such a slow-going nature as to afford but little snap 
to the market and but little encouragement to dealers. 
Good stove coal can not be had at less than $4, f.o.b. 
at New York, and dealers who are well sold up are 
insisting upon $4.15. Poorer coal is in the market for 
$3.80 and upward. Egg coal is fairly steady at $3.65 
@$3.80, and Broken is perhaps a little easier at from 
$3.30 to circular price of $3.55. As for Nut and Pea, 
the highest quotations for the season are demanded, 
and both sizes are practically out of the market. We 
hear of $4 f.o.b. asked for Nut and $2.75@$3 for Pea. 

Pocket prices, which have just been advanced, make 
no change in Nut coal, leaving the figure at $5, but 
this is doubtless because pocket dealers have none to 
sell at auy price. Other sizes are advanced at the 
pockets. For Stove, $5.75 is asked—an advance of 20 
cents. Egg is advanced 15 cents to $5.55, while 
Broken is advanced 20 cents to $5.15. 

The demand for bituminous coal exceeds the supply, 
owing to difficulty in getting coal along. Manufac- 
turers are short of coal in numerous cases, and it is a 
fortunate jobber who is not harrowed for delivery 
on contracts to a greater extent than usual. Buyers 
will pay $4 for quick delivery without a murmur. 
This is, of course, on cargo lots. We hear of no con- 
tract business as yet. If any contracts are in the 
market, they are on a sub rosa basis. 

Vessels are quite as scarce, as before noted, and ship- 
pers are getting their own figures. 





We quote vessel rates, exclusive of discharging, as 
follows : 

New York, 80@90c. ; Philadelphia, $1.25 ; Balti- 
more, $1.25@$1.30 ; Newport News and Norfolk, 
$'.10@$1.15; Richmond, $1.15@$1.20, Cape Breton, 
$1.85@$2 ; Bay of Fundy, $1.60. 

There is more movement at retail, but still great 
chance for improvement. We quote delivered prices 
as follows: 


White ash, furnace... ..............0cee8 eee $5.00@$5.25 | Homestake, which closed last week at $11.50, 
8 OLR ne cee ee eee ee teenies - -+++ 525@ 9.90] opened on Monday at $15, but during the week 
' BUONO OMG BU con os ccscscsese sues 5 50@ 5.73 s ; sec ie oe ; 

Lehigh furnace, egg and stove....... .... .. 5.50@ 5.75 | declined again to $12.75, the price quoted to-day. 

5 7. = sees sececeecees seseeceeccseee caee a a: Deadwood-Terra advanced to $2.75, but declined 

Sha bom sSeedned Ob 06 (sn veunenssee @ 0. . ace, ‘ . 

a —, RE GeO Ore a ae '.., 6.00@ 6.25} again to $2.50. Caledonia holds its own at from 

Lorberry egg and Stove....... «2... sseeeeeeees ~_ . @ 6.20 | $1.10@$1.25. Father de Smet, at 75@80c. 

PP er BE IOD \ «cp ncccwese ges se. wsaens 7 00@ 7.50 S 


A few sales were made in Ontario at from $23@$22. 
Stormont is firm at 12@13c. Horn-Silver, at from 
$1.55@$1.65. 

Rappahannock has varied from 1842le.; good 
reports are received from the company’s property. 

Castle Creek continues at 11 and 12¢. 

The stock of the Stanislaus Mining Company has 
been listed, and was brought out at 80c. Some 800 
shares changed hands at from 75@80c. during the 
week. The company owns a gravel property on the 
Stanislaus River, California, which is said to be in a 
fine condition, and worked vigorously, with a prospect 
of good profit. 

The prospects of the Leadville Consolidated Mining 
Company are said to bé such that the stockholders 
may expect a ‘“‘divvy” within the next thirty days. 
The price this week has ranged from 75@70Oc., with 
sales of 3487 shares. Little Pittsburg sold at 69c. 
Chrysolite, at 59 and 60c. Iron Silver has been firm 


at from $2.75@$2.80, Bassick stands at from 24@ 


Wharf prices, 50 to 75 cents u ton less. 


Pittsburg. Jan. 6. 
{From our Special! Correspondent. } 


We have had another rise in the Monongahela. There 
was plenty of water, but too much ice, hence there 
were no coal shipments. The coal season just past 
was not a good one. In conversation to-day, with one 
of the largest operators, whose shipments amount to 
millions, he said that he did not believe that the 
coal men had made any money the past season, 
prices being entirely too low. The prospect for 
the coming season was more favorable, as prices 
are a shade higher, with an increased demand 
in the lower markets. The prospect was, that there 
would be money made this season, unless some- 
thing unexpected should cecur. The following are the 
prices of coal afloat in the Monongahela pools, per 
bushel : Second Pool, 424@5c. ; Third Pool, 3°80@4e. ; 
Fourth Pool, 3144@3%<e. 

Coke.—The cars are still scarce, with a promise of a 
better supply. The rates are unchanged. Blast-Fur™ 
nace, $1.50 f.o.b. cars at ovens; Foundry, $1 75; 
Crusied Coke, $2.25. 


Silver Cliff declined from 29@26c. 

The following shares were sold at auction in this city 
on the 5th inst. : 37 shares Union Mining Company, of 
Alleghany County, Maryland, 66!;@60 ; 10 shares 
Dolobran Mining Company, of San Miguel, Colo., non- 


COAL SSIPMENTS OHIO RIVER, 1886, ‘ 
r assessable, $4. 
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‘Trips. aa | Bushels, Coal Stocks. 
im, ot \"san | — os ae The stock market during the past week has been 
Louisville... ............ | 322, 3567 158,435,000 irregular and nervous, with, however, a strong under- 
oS RO ie eee 561 reine ae 4 tone and a rising tendency. The bad news has been 
Tons | x | oar’ sufficient to cause a decline, if the inclination was 





‘ 3,459,018 ot : 
cree aN EM | __|that way. The Inter-State Commerce Bill is still 
Increase over 1885, bushels, 16,740 000; tons, 631,818 a factor, and would adversely influence prices if it 


—_—-———————__ ———____________' should pass without additional amendments. Buteven 


20c. Freeland, at $1. La Crosse, at 15 and 17¢, | 





then, itis thought that it has been considerably dis- 
counted; Money has been very abundant and easy, 
with indications of a continuance of these conditions 
for a long time to come. 


The feeling on the streetfor a long pull is quite 
bullish, although conservative operators think that 
there may be nothing buta trader’s market for a month 
or six weeks, or until Congress has done its worst, or 
it is known what that will be. 

Reading has advanced on favorable news of a 
reorganization of Reading without foreclosure. We 
have been unable to secure evidence that would permi; 
us to take so sanguine a view. Jersey Central has 
improved on the adverse report of the War Depart- 
ment on the Staten Island bridge. It is said, further- 
more, that a very strong party has secured a control- 
ling interest in the stock, and, that operators find it an 
easy thing to work up the price. The causes for the 
advances in Lackawanna and in Delaware & Hudson 
are not so clear. 

The pool in Cameron coal has again marked up its 
price. There is very bullish talk on Colorado Coal. It 
is now claimed that the company has all the business 
it can do, is compelled to increase its works, and is 
earning a dividend on the stock. 

Toward the close to-day, the market became weak 
without apparent cause. This condition is looked 
upon as simply a turn in a trader’s market. 

The Receivers of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Company will purchase on and after January 
10th, the January, 1887, interest and coupons of the 
following Divisional Coal Land Mortgage Bonds of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
guaranteed by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company : Brady, Gray & Wetherill, 6 per cent per 
annum ; Mount Carmel, Locust Mountain Coal Com- 
pany, 6 per cent per annum ; Saint Clair, 5 per cent 
per annum ; Locust Mountain Summit Imp. Company, 
5 per cent per annum ; Catharine Groh, 5 per cent per 
annum ; Tamaqua, 4 per cent per annum ; Minersville, 
‘4 per cent per annum ; Diamond, 4 per cent per annum; 
Coal Hill, 4 per cent per annum ; Gunkel & Branham, 
4 per cent per annum ; Valley Furnace, 4 per cent per 
annum. 

A limited amount of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds of the Grape Creek Coal Company, of Danville, 
Illinois, due 1916, with six per cent interest, are 
offered for sale at 95 and accrued interest. The bonds 
are a first and only len upon valuable and well- 
established coal properties in Illinois, consisting of 
2000 acres of coal land, building machinery, etc. The 
property is the most accessible to Chicago, where the 
company finds a good market for its coal. These bonds 
have been issued for the purpose of making additional 
improvements, and increasing the output to 2000 tons 
daily. Further particulars can be obtained from 
Messrs. Griswold and Gillett, No.3 Wall street. We 
shall probably refer to this property in our next. 


Meetings. 


| The annual and special meetings of the following 
| companies will be held at the times mentioned : 





Alpha Iron Company, No. 24 Erie street, Buffalo, 
New York, January 17th, at three o’clock p.m. 
| American Flag Gold Mining Company, No. 59 Wil- 
liam street, New York City, January 19th, at three 
o’clock P.M., special meeting for the purpose of increas- 
ing the capital stock to two millions of dollars, by the 
issue of seventy-five thousand additional shares, to 
| extend the business of the company. 
American Tin Mining Company, No. 53 Broadway, 
| New York City, January 15th, at twelve o’clock Mm. 
Bessemer Mining Company, No. 146 Broadway, New 
York City, January 11th, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
Bonaparte Hill Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
office of Eugene Du Bois, No. 23 Park Row, New York 
City, January 5th, at twelve o'clock M. 
Cashier & Champion Mining Company, No. 280° 
| Broadway, New York City, January 12th, at twelve 
| o'clock M. 


| Columbus Mining Company, No. 280 Broadway, 











| New York City, January 12th, at twelve o'clock M. 
| Decatur Coal Company, No. 234 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., January 10th, at twelve 
o'clock M. 
Inez Gold Mining Company, No. 32 Liberty street, 
New York City. January 11th, at twelve o’clock M. 
Kanawha Ccal Company, Rooms Nos. 1 and 2, 
Shafer’s Building, Richmond, Va., January 14th, at 
twelve o’clock M. 
Lehigh Valley Prospecting, Mining, and Smelting 
















































































































DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. . 
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Adams,S. L.... ..0+-- Colo 
Alice, 8. C... oceans 
Amie Con., 2. i\Colo. 
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Atlantic, Cc. ++ «+|Mich 
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SdaREs. ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. SHARES. ASSESSMENTS. 
Games. ss Naw > LOCATION OF Convent, oe * 
OCR. &3| Total [Date and] Total |Dateandamoun: ree roe one ae 
s oun’ 
No. |£<|- levied | amount per| paid er share of No. Par | levied | #mount per 
™$\todate.| share of last.| to date. | fast. Value.| to date. |Share of Tast 
1,500,000} 150,000) $10 * cavuelsnans $540.006' Dec. 1886} .15 1/ Agassiz Cons., 8. L.. Colo. $2,500,000] 50,000) $50 | ©  |.....}....1., 
fo:00‘000|ze., 9,000] 25 Py Aseees sceanl nee 50,000|Sept }1886| .06%4|| 2/Albion,s. L...........|Nev..| 15,000,000 150,000] 100 $577.000|Juiy i888 -89 
5,000,000|500,000} 10 * acceclopexe 330: 000/Oet. 1883]  .05 8]Allonez, C...-........|Mich| 2;000;000 ,000| 25 | ¥40,000/Feb.|1884) 75 
Lier cakteae RNIN cA ion apc apaael oll coats 204,852 Dec./1886| .10 4/Alpha Con., G.S.. -|Nev.. 3,000,000} _ 30,000] 100 | 430:000/Mar |1886/ ‘50 
1,000,000} 40,000) " 25) $280,000] Api. |1875/ $1.00] 320,000 Jan. }1886/ $1.00 SERMDRE TD So sicac coe scd 10,080,000 800} 100 |1, 876,000 Oct. |1886) 125 
10,000,000/ 100,000) 100} 295,000|July}1885| .10 40,000) Feb.|1880/ .20 6 America Flag, 8 ‘|Gole. 1,250,000} 125,000} 10 | 300,000/Jun. oe - 25 
1,000,000 100,00) 10 7 hisaee pene: Huesese 60,000|Nov |1580| _-10 || 7/Anglo-Montana, Lt.|Mon.| _ 600,000] 120,000 Bf eeeeeeee oofeceee tteetleeees 
10,000,000 | 100,000} 109 * wait. ah ineta 000 Mar.|1884| 1.00 8] Appalachian, Lt.,@.|N. Cc. 1,500,000 000 5 Sckankhnaal CSOURRRES on, 
10,000,000/100,000/ 100] 140,000|May|1886| .10| _300,000|Dec.|1878| .25 9/Aspen Mg. &'S.,8.L |Colo.| 2,000,000} 200,000] 10 Joie. iiifecees|erees|ccee 
10,490,000 | 104,000) 100) 2,217,335) ec. | 1885 "80| 15,897,000 Apl.|1876| 1.00 10| Barcelona, G......... Nev..| 5,000,000} 200,000 25 DS Teccseleose heccos 
1,250,000/125.000; 10} 26,250/Dec.|1883) 10; 162,500 Dec [1836| .10 11\Battle Creek, @.....|/Dak.| 5,000,000) 200,000) 25 [..........]--eee]ere Jeeeee 
1,000,000/200,000; 5 NE FES. Oph pelunowen 210, 000 | Dec. 1886{  .U3 12|Bear Creek..... ee: ee 300.000} 300,000 MD Bicecon. coal soneenioses ne 
3,000,000} 30,000) 100} 22,500/Dec.|1884| 25) 895, 000! May 1883! .20 13|Rechtel Con.,G..... Cal. :! 10,000,000} 100,000} 100 | 173,500|Jan.| 1883) 10 
10,000,000) 100,000} 100} 324:990|Jun./18s6! 150] 1,6027572| api./1885| 150 14|Belmont, 8...... .... Nev..| 5,000,000} _ 50,000} 100 | 735,000/Apl.|1886) .10 
3,000,002] 300,000} 10].... .....|..00-[evees w.| 135,000 Ont 1882} .15 15 Best & Belcher, a. $.|Nev..| 10,080,C00| 100,800} 100 |1,748,590/Sept| 1886] °50 
1,000,009/100,000) 10 » erlosesstoes eee 183,000 Feb.|1885} .10 16|B PSeeeees, & &.. Colo. 20,000, 200,000) 100 Ben weeleeeee evcece 
3500,000|250,000| 20} | o22/22222/ 222002 520,000|Jun |i836| 115 || 17/BiMetallle, 8. "7. |Mon-| 5:000/000| 200,000] 25 | 0  [icici[220. es 
5,000,000} 200,000} 25 * penn he nenleskoee 2,000/ Fer. 1380} .01 18/ BlackgJack, a. ecsoe/GCGl.. 250 | 
500,900; 50,000) 10)... ...... ceienl coueloauss 102,000) Sept 1886 | -05 19) Bonanza Chief Mon 
1,000,000) 100,009; 100 40,000] Oct.| 1885 20 175,000)Jan.|1884) .10 !| 20)/Bondholder.......... Colo 1¢ 
10,000,000/ 100,000) 100} 505,000|May/1885) .15 40,000} Feh. 1886} .10 21/Boston Con., @ ..... Cal. 
2,500,'900| 100,004) 25) 1,200,000) .. eee] eeeee+| 28,390,000) Nov. /1886) 5.00 22/Bradshaw, 8........ Ariz 
2,000,000'200,000} 10 * . & Ras 80,006| Apl. | 1884 .05 23/Buckeye Common. | Colo. 
( 50,000/Mch |1880) .10 24| Bull-Domingo, s. L..|Colo. 
51,000/Oct..| 1883) .03 25/ Bullion, G. 8......... Nev. 
270,000|May.|1884| [10 || 26/Bye and Bye........] Ariz 
-06| 1,780,000 Jan. | 1886; 2.00 27|\Calaveras. G. ..|Cal 
ys 10,000|Jun./1885| .10 28/Carisa, G. caves saa 
10,090.000/200,000) 50) * |[,....J...../.. 0. 1.650,000|Dec./1884) .25 || 29 Catskill, “ae: Nev.. 
%.750,0001275,009 10 ¢ oot] sce. loos oe 171,250) Dec.|1886) .10 30)Cen Contin’l, @.8.L. |C.&A 
21,600,000/216,000) 100} 10,000\Jan.|1+85/ .20 64,800/Feb.|1886) .30 31|\Charles Dickens.. . |Idah. 
500,000} 100,000) 5 DE sv peierekalcn .s--| 108,000) Nov.|1883| 02 32|Cherokee, @. -jCal 
12,500,000) 250,050) 50)... .. .| .| #2,587,000) Dec. | 1834 25 33)Chollar,s..... .. .| Nev, 
,000|840,000| 25 210,000|Aug.|1886) -05 || 34/C nnamon Mt., G.s. |Colo. 
10,000,000 100,000) 100 2,675,000 5 11,588,000) Jan 1875) 2.00 36/Climax,8.L . ..0.. Colo. 
6,000,000) 200,000) 25 sis §900,000/Tan.|1883} .10 36 Colorado No. 2,8. u |Colo. 
10;000,000/1 10 ),000} 100} 90,000 140,000) Jun./1886; .10 || 37/Con. —— * @.s. | Nev., 
5,000,090|200'000) 25 220.000|Sept|1884! 05 || 38/Con. Pacific, a. \Cal.: 
1,600,00C | 100, ov} 10 50, 000 150,000/ Dec. /1886| .50 39\Cons Silver, s ... | Mo... 
5,000,006} 50, "000/ 100} 600,000 4,817,500) July|18s2} 125 40/**Cop.Queen Cons,c. 
500,000) 50,000 Re * : 1,400,000/Nov |1883} .50 “ Courtlandt.......... |Colo.! 
10,009,000 100, 000) 100) 560,000) "R75. 000} Oct. |1880| .25 2/Crescent, 8. L. 
10,000,900 000) 100; 200,000/Nov. ta a on 1,125, 000/Dee. | 1885) -20 43) Crocker, 8 
1,000,000! 1 000} 25] 220,009! Jun §80,00C Dec. |1886) 1.00 44\Crowell. G. N. 000 
5,000,000} 200,000) 25) y Meeks s}. os » 190,000) July | 1886 -10 45) panenn, ‘a. sencensieiies 250,06 250,000 
5.000, 900/100, “— Meh/1883/"""710] 110,000 Tuly|issz| :10 46|/Dandy, 8.... ........ |Colo.| 5,000,000} 500,000 
500,000/1 5). ct pies Mispiemtend 12,000 Dec.|1883} .12 47|Dardanelleg, G...... Cal..| 1,000,000 100,000 
10, 800, 000108, "Q0U 100| 4,055,000 Sept|18s6) 50) 3, 826,000 Oct. 1870| 10.00 ésiDecatar, Desaitetests Colo 1.500.000} 300,000 
1,000,000! 10,000) 10}. ols asiseses S etees 25,000| Dec. 1882) .25 9|Denver City, 8. L....|Colo.| 5,000,090 10,600 
10, 000,000) 100, 900) 109| "670, 0 Apl.|1886)  .50) 495.000/Mar.|188t| .25 | 50|Denver asks was \Colo 400,000} 60,000 
125,000) 125, Ti cote beens seciie 6.250 May |1883) 01 || BI| Deseret, G 8......... \Utah 500,000| 50,000 
10,000,000} 400, 25) ebnnienie lomo | 1,600.000 Dec.|1886) .25 | 5z|Dunderberg. 8 biéenet |Cole.| 1,500,000} 150.900 
1,250, *000/ 125.900) 10! ° De Meee Daan 212,000 Nov.|1831| _.07%) B3| ee Colo. 600,000} 500,000 
11, *20,000 ae 00u \4, ase 800/Oct. |1886, .40) 1,598,009 Apl. |i? 1 | 5.00 54|Durango T.. Mex 120,000 1,200 
150,000}1 Saleen Dee aes 5 eho, mite 7,000 Jan.|1882) 05 55| Eastern Dev. .Co., “Lt. |N 1,500,000} 150,000 
1,509, 900 00) 3p.90e| 60 00 “| } 1,107.000! Dec. /1836| .50 56| Empire Lt., @. ne 600,006] 190,000 
iv pasa oi | *197.97) July|1886| .06 || 57/Empire,s............ | Utah} 10,000,000} 100,000 
10, "000, “00| 100,000) 100| 300,000) | Sept) 1885 10 75,000 Apl. |1886, .25 || 58/Enterprise.,8.L.... |Colo 800, 80,000 
*200;0 00 200,000) 1| someone | 5 27,000 Feb.|1883) .10 || 59/Eureka Tunnel, 8. L.|Nev.. 10,000,000! 160,000 
12,500,000 125.000, 100} 200, 00|Suiv i873 a 00) 3.693.750 Dec. |1886 | .20 || 60\/Exchequer.. .|Nev .) 10,000,000] 100,000) 
590,000] 250,000; 2| 25, 000} Juan. | 1883 87,500 Dec.|1886) _ .05 || 61)Gold Placer, @ |Colo.| 5,000,000} 200,000 
400,000) 8,000) 50 | ean tees Sckwoe "| 158252/Oct..|1884! 1.50 | 62;Goodshaw, G.... ... 'Cal..} 10.000.:000} 100,000 
10,000,000) 400,000; 25 * weet Levene ee 4,990,000! Nov. \1884' .50 || 63/Grand Belt,c ..... :|Tex. 12,000,000} 120,000) 
310,000; 3,100 = isons 2 lee oo | 37 30,000 Jun.!1386, 7.50 || 64/Grand Duke.... -o-|Culo. 800.000 000 | 
1,500,000) 150,000! 10/]..........| ....].00-s Lae 15, 000 Oct. |1886| .05 || 65|Gregory- ee G..|Colv. 550,000; 550,000) 
10,000,000} 100,000) 1001 340,000! (Oct. 1886|"""'20) 225,000'Se t|1879| .25 || 66|\Gregory Con. -»|Mon.| 3,000,000) 306,000 
*250,000| 125,000] 2). ........| leeeeelee vee} 368,750 July|1853) 03 || 67|Aarlem M. & il.Co,a.|Cal.. 1,000,000} 20,000 
500,000) 100,009) 5) PS Bisse Aten -| 45,000! ApI./1882) .05 || 6s|Head Cent, & Tr.s.@ |Ariz.} 10,000,000} 100,000 
2,500,000/250,00) 0) a se 1885)... .| 112,590 Oct. |1886, .05 || 6¥/Hidalge, 8........... Mex.| "200,000} 20,000 
10,000,000] 500,000) 5y! Fo eee ee -» |......| 1,800,000/Dec.}1836, 20 || 70 Highland, - eee seees a 500,000} 25,000 
| & .20| ° 45,000/Oct. |1885| .10 || 71|Hortense,s8.......... 2,000,000} 200,000 
¥,500,009/250,000) 10]..........1. w.Je.eeel. oo, | 1,200,000, Feb. |185! .50 || 72|Iron Gold & Silver, s re 2'000,090| 200,000 
3 30! 1,600,000 Dec. |1846) .10 || 73) Lroquols, C ...eeee.|Mich! 1/250,000! _ 50,900 
2, «..| 610,000 Sept)18s2; .30 74) 3. Reymert....... | Ariz | 10,000,000] 100,000 2 
4, son 410,000 Oct. |1 .05 5 Julia Cons.,@.8.. .|Nev../ 11,000,0u0| 110,000 
4 ; "I2'] 565,000|Jan.!1gs5| 2.00 || 76|Kearsarge, c........ -|aieee 1250,000| _ 50,000 ss 
10,000,009) 200,000} 50) * |..... Seen e **"| 780,000) Meh )1g85) .10 77\Laclede....... ..-..|N.M.| 2,,000,000} 200,000 
20,000,000)200,000|100| * ji... en eckr cet | 1,050,000|Meh.|1380) .50 78|Lacrosse,@. .... Colo.| T"yuu'nv0| 100,000 
5,000,000) 50,000 | 190) 150,000 |July, saial 1.00| 437,50U|Feb |1886) .25 79)| Lee Basin, s L......|Colo. 5,000,000 000 
500.'00; 25,000} 2y/.... ...../ pone ake 18,750' Oct. |1882} .25 |! 8g} Leviathan, 8........ Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,000 
500,000) ........ | cael silanol 15.000 |Jan .|1886].... ... | 81) Lucerne, 8..........- Colo. 5,000,000} 500,000 
~ 000, 000} 100,000) | 100) 1,150.09) |Mar.| | i896 25; 140,000 Dec. |18861 .25 ; 82) Mammoth Bar., G...|Cal..| 10,009,000} 10 000 
00,000 40,000} 25| 420,0)0/Apl. |188 1 00} 1,826, 000 Mar.| 1876} ....... | Si) |Mariposa pref., G...|Cal..| 5,000,000) _ 50,000 
3° 000, 00 59,000}100} 569,000 Jun. 183s .50| ° 12.590) Mar {186} .23 || **common,G.|Cal..| 10,000,000} 100,000 
3,300,090) 330, .000} 10) a | 999, 900 Jan.|1837| 62 || 5) may Belle, G........ Cal..| 16,000,000} 100,000) 
1,000,000] 100,000] 10). |. | 675,000|Dec. |1836) «25. || Sy Mayflower Gravel.. |Cal..| 1,000,000} 100,000 
2) ey pons 400,000 5| is 320,000|Dec *}1886] .07‘¢|| s7jMexican,G.s ..... Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,800 
150, 000| 150,000 1} 105. 000|Mar.|1884) .10 || 3s|Mike & Starr,s.L...)/Colo.| 1,000,000 200,000 
5,000,000 50,000} 10) 137, 80,000|July|1885| .20 89| Miner Boy, G.8.L...|Colo.| 5,000,000} 500,000 A 
700,000/ 100,000) 7). 290,000\Jan.|18s33} .10 || gy|Miller.... .. ........ Nev.| 5,000,000| 200,000 i 
10,000,000) 100,000! 100} 325,000 | Feb. 1885; .25 || 91|/Moose Silver,s...... Colo.| 3,000,000! 300,C00 * 
900) 120,000) 246! $0,000| Dec,|1885! .064¢/| 92) Nachoochee, Lt.,G@..)Ga..} 1,000,000 200,000 
5 |} 215,000 |Aug. 1882| .10 || 93|/New Pittsburg,s.L |Colo| 2,000,000] 200,000 
1 2, 400, 000| Apl. | 1883 50 || 94|North Standard, G../Cal..| 10,000,000} 100,000 
| 1000|Aug.|1831|  .15 | 9a| Noonday. Cal.. 600,000 000 
7,935" 00¢|Dec.|1886} .50 || ya Old Dominion, Ariz.| 3,000,000} 300,000 
12595,000! | July | 1882 1.00 || 97|Oriental........... -|Nev..| 2,000,000} 200,000 
aE 114.090|Oct..|1834 .05 || gs/Oriental & Miller, s.|Nev..| 10,000,000] 400,000 
| 972.500) Sept. 1884 25 | gg/Overman,G.s Nev..! 11,520,000} 115,200 
33,500/Oct. -|1855) .02 || 100/Parrots,¢ Mon.| 1,800,000} 180,000 
} 2) 140,000) Nov.|1886| .10 ||101| Park, 3s. Utah} 2,000,000) 200,000; 
aces 60,000 | Nov. | 1836 nee | 102) Peer, 3. - |Ariz.| 10,000,000} 100,000; 100 135, 0 
40, 000} Mar. | 1884) 20,000| Dec. |1882| .05 ||103 Peerless, 8 Ariz.| 10,000,000; 100, 100 295.000| Nov. | 1886} '29 
; 20.000 Feb.|1836) .10 |/104/Potosl... . Nev..] 11,230.090} 112,000) 100 |1,112,000| Nov.| 1586) .su } 
1,850,000 Jan. {1887} .25 ||105/Puritan, s. Colo.| 1,500,000) ° soe oeleee ‘: 
*122,000\Jan |1883) .10 ||106/Quin y........ Colo.| 3,000,000 es 
785,150 Aug. | 1836) 1.25 107| appahannock, Va. 250,000 x 
151,000! Julyg1882| .40 ||108/Red Elephant, s 500,000 
4,410,000! July 1886) 2.00 109) Roliins, @. 8.... 5,000,000 
54 2 4,245,087 Dec. | 1486] 1. 25 |110) Ropes, G. s.... ° 2,000,000 
50,000) 20,000) 25 LU ¥,000 |Feb. |1880 -50 |/111/S.P. & Canon ona. N.M.| 10,000,000 
750,000) 150,000) 6 52, "000 May /183! -0744|\112) Sheridan........ ° 2,000,000 } 
10,000,000) 200,000) 50 535,009|Mar.|1886) .05 ||113)Silver Cliff, s. 5,000,000} 406,000 
16,000,006/800,000} 20]..........[..++- 100,000 — aos -10 ||114)Sonora Con 5,000,000} 200,000 25 seeen 
,000) 50,000) 10 61,000) A .30 |/115|South Bulwer, @ 10,0.10,000| 100,000} 100 | 100,000)May 188i |" 5 
900,000! 50;000| 100 20°000| Feb. lis33| ‘05 |\11«/South Hite... 10,000,000} 100,000] 100 195,000 Jan. 1883) [05 
11,209,000 | 112/000 100, 4,460,000|July |1869} 3.00 ||117\South Pacific. ; 500,000} 100,000  Rcanpabe eacethices 
1,000,000/100,000/ 10} 50,000] July |1834!........! Hs State Line, s......... Nev..| 259,000; 250,000 Ba sean caenieeeebaneutiiawan 
150,000|150,000} 1)...... 7,500|Apl .|1883| Oi 9/St. Louis & Mex.,s.|Mex.| 5,000,000; 500,000 
225.000 aees 10) on 1,438,964) ct | 1836! 37 {#391 St Louis & St Eimo| Colo.| 2,000,000} 200,000 
2,500,000}500,000; 5) 1,000 | Sept / 1384) .25 |/121/St.L & St.Felipe, @s8.|Mex.! 1,500,000; 150,000 
10, 000; 000; on 000) 100)5,9 997 698 Jan. | 102,000|Jan.)1871) 1.00 ||122) 3t. L. & Sonora, G.8.|Mex.| 1,500,000} 150,000 
5.000,00 ws cansenews a 225,000|Nov.|1883}  .25  ||123/St. Louts & eee Ariz.| 3,000,000} 300,000 
10,000-00 | 100 100;000| 100| 22-2222). : 1.300,000\Jan l1s67) .25 |/124)Sunday Lake, 1...... jMich | 1'250,000| _ 50,000 
’ 100,000] 10 * . 76.000 Nov. ,1s56} .02 |/125/Sullivan, G. 8. L. “ti lMe... 500,000] 100,000 
2,512,500)Dec. 11886 20 [126 Sutro Tunnel........|Nev..| 20,000,000/2,000,000 
eaee 66,700|Aug.|18%3) 125 ||127'Tamarack, c.. .-|Mich.| 1,000,000} 40,000) 
4,000] Meh |1882| — .0034||/128| Tay lor- Plumas, G...|Cal..| 1,000,000} 200,000 
150,009] Oct . 1881 .75 |\129|Tioga Cons., @ grosses (Cal 10,000,000} 100,000 
50,000|Jan.|1881| :25 |130)7 Todos Santos, 8...... Mex 1,000,000} 100,000 
4, 425,000|Mar.|1884) [25 ||\131/Tuscarora, 8.........|Nev..| 10,000, 100,000 
*155,000) Nov. | 1881 05 |\132/Unadilla, s...... . «-{Colo.! 50,000,000} 500,000 
724,000) Dec. |1886) .20 ||193) Union Con. G@8......|Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,000 
48,308|Sept\1885) .10 ||134|/United M. Lundy, G.|Cal.. 1,000, 200,000 
0, 100,000; Nov. | 1881; .20 ||135|Utah,s..... Nev.. 20,000 
* 1,250, 000 | jApl. /1882) .10 \136 Vandewater.. ‘. 200,000 
> 7a. 000! Jun. | 1883 15 = ||137 Washington..... . 209,000 
* 97.500 Feb. 1884) .20 138| Wellington, @ ° 60,000 
i s ° > 37,500 Apl | 1886) 2.50 139| West Granite Mt., s.|Mon | 5,000,000} 500,000 
750, (000/15; 0.0) 5 * cay Scan 37, "000| Nov. |1886) .25 ||140)| Whalen Copper..... Nev 2,50),000| 100,000 
5,000,900) 200,000 25 * o-ccslececes 140,000) Apl. 1882} 110 141| Whittier Dr’ e Buin Nev. 1,000,000} 100,000 
2.500,000 250,000) a Be “22] 1,062/500 Oct: |1888| “10 |\142|-..... eee Am eo} ee 7 een 
12,100,001 L2y,000 L0v 5.448, 900| Dee. 11835 75 27184,000| Aug |1871 REP 30. & Ponwonnbannedeweneesscsshigses Piscnvene 25 oon nee 
Cc. *Non-assessable. + This company, as the Western, up to Dec. 10th, 1881, paid $1,400,000. 4Non-assessable for three years. §The Deadwood BS 
villem ae the Terra $75,000. Previous to the consolidationin Aug., 1884, the California had paid $31,320,000 in dividends, and the Con. Virginia $42, 390.00 
of the Copper Queen with the Atlanta, Aug., 1885, the Copper Queer had paid $ $1,350,000 in dividends 
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Naz AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY. 


ame foxes | meme fame} cmmeege | ammemene Yomemees meee | omen 


Alice, Mom .......+++++ Se aiagand MmmbaaeeeSeaaee < | 
Amie Con.. we oe} eceee 

argenta, Ni e.. 

Bassick, Co.. 


Belle Isle, Ne. Re ae OBE west cule das F 


Bodie Cons., C&...++++].sceee|eecee: loos ee feces 
Bulwer, C&....++2-e+++]-e0 col vcccce Lecccethececce 
Caledonia.......0. cere] covelsceee [ecccee| coves 
Cal. Pacific........ ant 
Carysolite, Co..... - 
Colorado Gentrai_. 
Cons. Cal. ~ Pepe lessen 
Crown Point . cece} cccce| cocces fore of 
Sanne « edeccee Sesels ccclececce Y 
OT CRIERD., +0. >, saees ad 
Eureka Cons., :Ne... 
atner de Smet, Dk. 


Freeland se 0 jesveselevece 
Gold Stripe, Ca.. eos 
Gould & Curry. Ne. acemis sink oGh't vee Aeiait 
Green Mountain, casi sce 
Hale & Norcross, Ne. bihecoce 


Hibernia..........+++- 
Homestake, Dk. 


Horn-Silver,Ut.... ..+|.. 

Independence poccesece 

iron Hill . bbe, bien atlas cd 40h bcnambeesectindenaleens 
lron Silver, Nth. cscs > eos LT el cse-s ses es 
Leadville C., Co.. . ay is) 


Little Chief, Co.. 
Little Pushing, Go 
Martin _ 


North Belle SRD MDs obiecacel’ oscee 
Ontario, Ut ..... ocvlesvee 
Ophir....... 
Plymouth... 
quieksilver Pref.,Ca. ee 

SE MNGLES « snanlocasds Is eeeete 
QUINCY......0ceceesseee 
Kobinson Cons., Co.. * 
Savage, NC... ccccaclecore 
Scorpion.... ..+.+- 
Sierra Nevada, Ne.. 
Silver King, Ar........ 


Sorin: Valley, Ca.....|.---- etek coral Powe 
Standard, Ca. ....cccce|scccre|eccccee |evccselocce ° 


Stormont, Ut.. 7 
Tip Top ,Ar eccccccccces 
Yellow Pyacket.. 


lf 












BUBB, .ccccocscocsse 00 Ivesseninass _lecocee covcee 


Allouez.... 
Atiantic. 
Belle Isle.. 
Bod 








seeeesece 


Sen iret. 7 ee esncd|ccecce ei pres | wey 


DUREIR 2.00005 ceccvese 


Franklin...... 
Freeland... 
Grand — 
Honorine.... 
Kearsarge .- esccese +f 
GEE Fa ndcrnacavcassn | 


Re cia sicancacabcncs la oa Pete 





ilver King. 
standard... 
stormont.. 





oe 
ae 
NAME oF | 24 
ComPany. a ' 
as 








Barclay aS ee oe 
Oameron Coal...... — 50 

CE ME ackés: osaceuc 10 
Ches. & O. RR... 100 
Consol. Coal. . ........| 100 


a L. & W. RR. 
Elk Lick Coal Co. 
Hocking Valley... 
Lehigh ©. & N.t.. 50 
Lehig h Valley RR.+.... loaves . 
Rise TEs At Ms as TOO wcncsdscvecshacs, cx 
Maryland Seepage 100 
Montauk .- aes tacinces 100 


wewewel ower el ice ae 








seeee 





* Of the sales of this stock, 29. 





ere pene 





Navajo, N€....cccccres| cecceleccces Misses 





A ; 

















SALES. |} 





ss “1-90 i 1.87) “L78)L. 


























New York: Dividend shares sold, 31,157. 
Boston: Dividend shares sold, 7,764. 





COAL STOCKS. 
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meee cece seeseret |e ceeeleeseesleeseee 


Alta 
American — 


Barcelo 


Bechtel on., ‘a. 
Belvidere.... «..-- 
200) | Belcher... her cesuhonwes lint eaekseee 
Best & B’icher.a. ME. cil ege Rac 

8.L ° 


Bradshaw.... 
...|| Bull-Domingo, 8.L.}.-- 
...|| Castle Creek colece possohee 
Central Ariz’na, Siloscaed 

Columbia & Beaver 
Cons. Imperial.....|..-. 
Con. Pacific. 
.|| Dahlonega.... 
Decatur......-seee)++ 


GOoOdshaw, G........) --- see) eee 
| Hariem M.& M.Co. ® 
Helena..... 


Kossuth.. 
Lacrosse, 











St. Ma 
Sutro 











Non-dividend shares sold, 109,545. Total New York, 140,702. 
Non-dividend shares sold, 7,805. 





NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


Jan. 3. 





o: 


et ae eee a. Be casdi satan beni 


MOMO... .ccccreeees ni 
Navajo, 2 and 8.. 
New Pittsburg. 
North Seenaaed, ‘a. 
N. Horn-Silw’r, SL.) .... -|.cce-e]+ eee 
9dri’nt’l & Miller, s a" 
800 poses e enka clase 
aa. @ |. 

4 3 


|| Silver cur ;. panes ‘ 
Sonora Con.. 
South Bodie, @. 
|\South Bulwer, ¢ @.. 
||South Pacifie.. 
Stanislaus.... .....|. 
State Line, i 4,8 whe 
| ** Nos.2 


\Taylor Plumas.... 
600 || Tioga......... — 
7,000) | Unadilla, 8 ghewsdasdte 

|| Union conn, @. 8.. . 
60) | Utah 


See eee seeeenl eee Ht lsereee 


Aztec.... 
50 || Bijou.... 
| Blue Ridge. 
Bowman & 
Cedar Spring....... 
Con. Pacific. 
Copper Falls... 


Na 
Oriental & Miller.. 
South Side 





Total Boston, 15,569. 














stew eeleweeee 


ewww etl awww nL wwwrenloseeeeliocees 




















,367 were in Philadelphia, and 326,643 in New Y 
+ The quotations for these stocks are not percentage, but actual price. uadieceas 








Total sales, 726,704. 





16314) 102 
135% 133% 


















































































































































































San Francisco Mining Stock Quotations. 





CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 































NaME OF — SS 
CoMPANy. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
z 3. 5. 

Albion...... amet 

— lged= areas 

prone i uacons 

Bechtel........ ‘ 

Belcher.... ..... 

Belle Isle........ 

Best & Belcher.. 

ee aa 

Bulwer.......... 

CH ces cnsccs 

Con. Cal. & Va. . 

Con. Pacific..... 

Crown Point.. .. 

Eureka Cons.. 

Gould & Curry. 

Grand Prize.. 


ees = deca) <== 2 saat Et 
Martin White.. . 
Mexi 


Mon haerets 
Mount Diablo .. 
Navajo..... 
Northern Belle.. 
North Belle oo 
rrr 
Potosi....... gas 
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City, January 27th, at twelve o’clock m. 

Mount Sneffels Terrible Mining Company, No. 76 
Wall street, New York City, January 12th, at twelve 
o'clock M. 

New York & Colorado Mining Syndicate and Com- 
pany, No. 280 Broadway, New York City, January 
21st, at twelve o'clock M. 

Northern Chief Mining Company, Office of A. Groos 
& Co., No. 75 Murray street, New York City, January 
12th, at twelve o’clock m. 

Senate Mining and Smelting Company, No. 50 
Exchange Place, New York City, January 12th, at 


three o’clock P.M. 
Dividends. 


Aurora Mining Company, of Wisconsin, has declared 
dividend No. 1, of $2 ashare, or $80,000, t» be paid in 
two quarterly dividends ; the first, $1 a share, payable 
April 1st ; and the second, $1 a share, payable July 
1st. 

Bellevue-Idaho Mining Company, of Idaho, has 
declared a dividend of ten cents a share, or $12,500, 
payable at Salt Lake City, December 31st. 

“Fairmount Coal and Iron Company, of Pennsyl- 
vania, will pay the coupons on the first mortgage 
bonds, due January Ist, at the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Garfield, Limited, Mining Company, of Nevada, has 
declared an interim dividend of 6d. (or 12 cents) a 
sharé, or $12,000, payable last month, in London. 

Montana, Limited, Mining Company, of Montana, 
has declared a dividend of 2s. 6d. a share, free of 
income tax, payable on the 15th inst., in London. 

Old Dominion Manganese Company, of Virginia, 
has declared a dividend of $15 a share, or $15,000, 

Saltsburg Coal Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one per cent, ‘payable on the 15th inst., 
at No. 108 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver King Mining Company, of Arizona, has de- 
clared dividend No. —, of twenty-five cents a share, 
or $25,000, payable on the — inst. 

Tuna Oil Company, of Pennsylvania, has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable on the 3d inst., at 
Pittsburg. 

Valentine Ore Land Association will pay the interest 
due on the ist inst. on Blanchard and Stewart pur- 
chase money mortgage, six per cent. 

Pipe Line Certificates. 

Messrs. Watson & Gibson, petroleum brokers, No. 
49 Broadway, report as follows on oil : 

The net stock of petroleum on December 31st will 
not be made public till next Monday ; but it will 

approximate 33,300,000 barrels, with the average 
price on that day of 69% cents, against 33,859,456 
one year ago (price then, 875£), 36,872,892 two vears 
ago (price then, 74}¢), and 35,715,565 three years ago 
(price then, $1.1334.) 

The present large stock of oil was largely accumu- 
lated inthe years 1881-82-83, there being a gain of 
19,000,000 barrels in surplus stocks between Decem- 
ber 31st, 1880, and December 31st, 1883. 

“The stock of oil in the seven continental ports of 
Europe, on December 1st, were very light, and com- | 
pare as follows for seven years : 


Seer EEN, Fo. novos <.c000 20s Lee 461,058 bbls. 
“ RCE. tkcdansdennes 522 

“ ess smut co wines 1,036.054 

“ EE ic thcx accheu svacses i 1,530,175 “* 
sic: aupiswseoraceuiclaman 1,298,496 “ 

“ EE a casiehinncntirtannspices 873,458 “ 
Teas 1,062,751“ 


“The consumption during the past year exceeded the 
production, the exports for 1886 amounting to 
16,362,026 barrels in crude, equivalent against 
15,892,259 for 1885. 

The general sentiment is, that prices are likely to go 
higher, the principal obstruction to an advance being 
public apathy upon all reactions. Weregard the market 
a purchase unless the situation meanwhile radically 
changes. 

The following table gives the quotations and sales 
at the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange : 
Opeuing. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 


Os Ba usene haoos Sees Sse cone ities. 
Tears FONje. Tiige. TOlge. Fe. 2,508,000 
... 70% 7114 89% 69%  2'558,000 
mm 2 , 70% ‘1.896.000 
6... 70% «= «72 70% 71% 2'598,000 
7 1% 72% 70% 70% 3,381,006 
Total sales in barrels.......... ..........-. 12,941,900 


Boston Copper and Silver Stocks. 
{From our Spécial Correspondent. ]} 
Boston, Jan. 6. 


Since our last report. the market for copper stocks 
has ruled very quiet, with prices variable, some of the 
dividend stecks showing a decline and others an 





Company, Room 26, No. 145 Broadway, New York | advance over the closing of last week. So far this 


year, there is nothing in the outlook to warrant a very 
active market the next few weeks, unless ingot copper 
should advance to 124 cents or better, in which case » 
good stocks will go up with a bound. Calumet & 
Hecla bas been weak, and, although the sales have 
been small, the price has declined from $214@$2091;, 
with later sales at $210: there is no apparent cause 
for the decline, except that of supply and demand. 
Quincy advanced on small sales from $56@$58, and 
is strongly held. Franklin also is in demand, and 
stronger at $131(@$13%¢, with but little stock 
in the market to be had at these figures. 
We look to see this stock sell at $20 dur- 
ing the year 1887. Osceola advanced from $25@ 
$27, with but few sales. Atlantic declined from $12@ 
$11 on sale of 50 shares only. Kearsarge is getting to 
be a favorite stock, and more freely dealt in, showing 
an advance from $9@$10, with $10 bid. Allouez is 
more inquired for as a speculative venture, and sales 
are recorded at $214@$21¢. National sold at $11< ; 
and Mesnard, at 25c. Huron is quiet at $284 bid, with 
some sales at the Mining Exchange at $234 and $2%. 
Of the small stocks, Arnold is 45c. bid ; South Side, 
25c. bid ; both of which are booked for much higher 
prices during the year. There is but little doing in the 
silver stocks. The market is quite firm, however, 
with Bonanza selling at $18{@$1}5. Catalpa, 40c. 
Boston & Montana declined to $4, on sale of 50 shares. 
At the Mining Exchange, business is very quiet, and 
no special feature. 
St. Louis Mining Stocks, 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
Very little has been doing in the mining market dur- 
ing the past week, and prices show fluctuations only 
in a few instances. Granite Mountain, the “‘ queen” in 
this market, is strong, and continues to advance. The 
lower-priced stocks show a decline, prominent among 
which is Sheridan, which is now quoted at 90c. A 
number of new companies are organizing ; the stocks 
of many are flooding the‘market upon no substantial 
merit whatever ; and plenty of fools are found to in- 
vest their shekels, carried away by the existing mining 
fever in this vicinity. 


Jan. 7. 





NaME OF CoMPany. Saito | Bid. | Asked. 


Es oes SOND ccwccce 








Bi-Metallic, s............ Pi ccksl spades. E .eeeeen 
Cen. Continental,@..s...}Ark.......] .-..0 | 2... 
SNE -sanscsveesceeEbaseseas 4 seeass .35 
Consolidated Silver, s..|}Mo........]  ...00 | seeeee 
SE sce sc-bemage Scie ‘sseehe -25 
NCEE. <a Snneporsanae EOE gee oars 
aa cue sad ween ‘od. seeks 
Ol aaa Colo ceades Oa. Temmies 
Granite Mountain, s....|Mont...... 55.00 56.50 
MCE eh cancuksn. oy cst Mont...... 48.00 50.00 
Mtn Scameue Colo....... -70 -75 
Iron Gold and Silver....}]N.Mex ..| ...... .35 
| eer N. Mex.... 30 
SS sinseninis eeeieanda N. Mex | feces 2.90 
Puritan Pwo | OU See 
TS ree Sas bee <akeee .12% 
OS SSS 6 ha .90 .95 
Small Hopes Cons.,s.L..|Colo..... 8.75 9.00 
St. Louis & Mex. Imp... |Mex ...... 1.50 1.65 
St. Louis & San Fran...|Mex.... ..) 2-2-5 | eseeee 
St. Louis & Sonora, a. s.|Mex | paswen -20 
St. Louis & St. Elmo.../Colo......)  ... .. .40 
St. Louis & Yavapai....jAriz .... .90 1.00 
West Granite,s..... ... Mont...... | eee eM eeene 
DIVIDENDS. 


(A ABIES NR A 8 RE NN A RRR CR ERS NN 
FFICE GRANITE MOUNTAIN MINING COM- 
PANY, Room 35, Nu. 204 North Third Street, 


St. Louis, Dec. 29, 1886. 
DIVIDEND No. 25. 


At a meeting of the Trustees held this day, a dividend of 
$100,000 (being 25 cents per share) was declared on the 
capital stock of this company, payable to stockholders of 
record December 30th, on Wednesday, January 5th, 1887. 

Stock transfer-books will be closed from 3 p.m. December 
39th, 1886, until 10 a.m. January 5th, 1887. 

JOHN T. FIELD, Secretary. 


LYMOUTH CONSOLIDATED GOLD MIN- 
ING COMPANY, 23 Nassau STREET, 
New York, December 13, 1886. 
DIVIDEND NO. 44. 

The Board of Trustees have declared a dividend of 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARs, the same being twenty 
five cents per share of the capital stock of the company, 
payable on the fifth day of November, a the Company’s 
offices in New York and San Francisco. 

W. VAN NORDEN, President. 


MEETINCS. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SHARE 
holders of the Carson Iron Company will be held at 
the office of the Company, No. 146 Broadway, in the city 
of New York, on the 27th day of January, 1887, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. 





WILLIAM BRANDRETH, Secretary. 
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FOR SALE. 
ONE 8 x 12 AIR-COMPRESSOR, RAND DRILL~ OO 
Used but short time ; in excellent condition. Address 


PORTER MFG. CO, (Limited), 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





ALUABLE COAL PROPERTY, RICH 

iron ore lands, large bodies of yeliow pive and hard 

wood, splendid business lots in City of Birmingham, for 
sale by HILLEARY & KEITH Birmingham, Ala. 





OCAL AGENTS FOR SALE OF KEY-' 
stone Boiler Compound now being appointed. 
Special territory assigned. 
Address, with statement of qualifications and reference, 
KEYSTONE CHEMICAL CO., 
225 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


IAMOND DRILL FOR SALE—AMERICAN 
Diamond R. B. Co.’s make, with 700 feet of drill- 
rods, and all necessary connections in good working order 
Takes 13g inch core. Address 
L. C. BIERWIRTH, Sec., Dover, New Jersey. 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 
100 STEEL GUN-FORGINGS AND ARMOR 


—Proposals will be received by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., uatil March 15th, 
for about 1310 tons of steel gun-forgings, and about 4500 
toos of steel armor-plates 


161 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by Emil Baensch, City Clerk, Mavitowoc, Wis., 
until January 15th, for the construction and maintenance 
ofa system of water-works (direct pressure and stand- 
pipe combined) in Manitowoc, on the basis of about ten 
miles of pipe, and one hundred and twenty-five hydrants. 


162 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by the Board of Water Commissioners, Muske- 
gon, Mich., until January 12th, for the putting up of pump- 
ing machinery of two million gallons capacity, and the 
remova! of the old pumping machinery to the new sta 
tion, and the furnishing of all necessary mains, valves, 
specials, etc., and competitive plans and specifications 
fur a system of water-works sufficient for the supply of 
good, pure water to the amount of five million gallons per 
day of twenty-four hours, and sealed proposals for the con- 
struction of necessary works, the supply of necessary 
mains, valves, specials, etc. 


167 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by Frank McCain, Chairman Committee on 
Water Supply, Emporia, Kansas, until January 20th, for 
the reconstruction of water-works and additional pipe, 
valves, etc. 




















169 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by the City Clerk, Junction City, Kan., until 
January 24th, for building water-works, consisting of a 
reservoir, well, boiler-house, machinery, and some five 
miles of mains, the sum to be spent being some $47,000. 


170 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by E. A. Sturges, Mayor, Waco, Texas, until 
April 23d, together or separately, for reservoir or stand- 
Pipe system separately, each to have a capacity to furnish 
water for 50,000 inhabitants, together with sufficient 
quantities for fire protection. 


DREDGING—PROPOSALS WILL BE 
received by William F. Smith. U. 8. Agent, 1112 King 
street, Wilmington, Del., until January 22d, for dredging 
Wilmington Harbor, Delaware, and lce Harbor, at New 
Castle, Delaware. 


172 WATER-WORKS—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by the County Clerk, Milwaukee, Wis., until 
January 15th, separately. for the construction of water- 
works on the grounds of the Milwaukee County Hospital 
at Wauwatosa. The county reserves the right to supply 
the water-pipe, —. hydrants, special castings, etc.; 
also for about 140 tons of pipe and special castings, with 
water-gates, hydrants. etc. 











Exploring and Mining Coal and Gas Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., proposes to erect machinery and a plant for coal 
mining. Particulars can be learned by addressing the com- 


pany. 


174 DREDGING, Etc.—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by Lieut.-Col. William P. Craighill, U. & 
Engineer Office, oenrg East Main street, Richmond, Vsa., 
until January 26th, for dredging and excavating rock 
from the channel of the James River, near Richmond, 
Va., for the constructioa of Mattress Dikes, and for the 
construction and extension of Jetties. 


175 DIFFUSION BATTERY—PROPOSALS 
will be received by Norman J. Colman. Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Louisiana, until January 20th, for a diffusion 
battery for experiments on the manufacture of sugar in 
Louisiana. 


176 IRON BRIDGE—PROPOSALS WILL 
be received by James H. Crozier, Auditor Jefferson 
County, Ind.. until February 3d, for the construction 
and erection of two iron bridges to span the East and 
West Forks of Indian Kentucky Creek, near Manville, 
Milton ‘!'ownship, Indiana, to be placed on Stone Abut- 
ments that.are now comp eted. 


177 CAST-IRON WATER - PIPE — PRO- 
posals will be received by William McKenzie, Morrisburg, 
Ontario, until January 15th, for about 200 tons of Cast- 
Iron Water-Pipes required by the city. 











